





SUNDAY MORNING 
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Tne principal personage in the above cut 


whose customary ablutions exempt them 
from all suspicion of partiality fur the doe- 
trines of the Arabian Prophet: but as Sun- 
day morning, and the usual attendance at 
Church, impose the necessity of a clean face 
at least once a week, even upon school-boys, 
our hero is taken in hand by his grown-up 
sister, who applies the water of purification 
Vou. 6.—No. 12.—Junz, 1843. 


IN COTTAGE LIF 


‘| with a liberality intended to atone for the 
is one of that numerous class of school-boys, | 


deficiencies of the six previous days. Her 
patient half-resists and half-submits, with lu- 
dicrous embarrassment, and gives utterance 
to his sentiments, if we may credit the ener- 
_getic remonstrances of the dog, in most dis- 
cordant yells; the lass herself evidently 
works in good earnest. Their dwelling, a 
neat cottage with its border of hollyocks, 
| forms a pleasing and appropriate background. 
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TALES OF THE SEA. 








THE BRIDE AND WIDOW. 
BY HAWSER MARTINGALE. 


The ship Philistine, commanded by Na- 
thaniel Percy, sailed one afternoon in the 
month of July, from Long Wharf, in the port 
of Boston, bound to London. Besides the 
regular officers and crew, there were two 
passengers on board—Colonel Charles Tal- 
bot, an English gentleman of fortune, and 
his lovely and interesting bride, who had 
shone in the brilliant circles of fashion, under 
her maiden name of Louisa Carleton, as a 
star of the first magnitude. 

Indeed, they were a lovely and interesting 
pair, and seemed designed by nature for each 
other. Colonel Talbot was about twenty-six 
. years of age, tall and muscular, yet symme- 
trical in his proportions, and graceful in his 
movements. His features were bold and 
striking, and almost constantly lighted up 
with a smile of kindness and good humor. 
He was one of those men we not unfre- 
quently meet with, who seem formed to 
make friends wherever they may be, and 
whose frankness, vivacity, and gallantry, are 
particularly calculated to win the favor of 
the gentler sex. 

His bride was not more than nineteen 
years of age, and singularly beautiful. 
features were regular, and her figure was 
faultless. But her most fascinating charms 
consisted in her spirituelle expression—in 
the air of intelligence which reigned in her 
countenance—in the evidence of a soul, 
which beamed from her bright black eyes. 
She seemed the very personification of good- 
ness, purity, and fruth; and she loved her 
husband with a deep and enduring affection. 

And her love was-returned. They had but 
just entered on the threshold of matrimony, 
and beheld nothing around them but fruits 
and flowers; the grapes, without their in- 
toxicating properties, and the roses without 
thorns. They saw before them, in Fancy’s 


magic glass, a long and brilliant career of 


never-fading joys. ‘They found a paradise in 
each other’s society, and little thought that 
shadows, clouds, and darkness, would ever 
rest upon their Eden. 

The first part of the passage was prosper- 
ous. The gales were auspicious, and rapidly 
did the good ship glide onward towards her 
destined port. The accommodations were 
convenient—the captain was a worthy man, 
and a good seaman, and exerted himself to 
contribute to the comfort of his passengers— 
the air was invigorating—and hardly an hour 
passed that some new scene, or object, or in- 


Her|! 


lattract their attention, or awaken their Cu. 
jriosity and admiration. In the early hoy) 
jot the night, when the gentle breeze har;j, 
filled the sails, and the moon shone upon th» 
,ocean, and upon the lofty sails, and spars, x), 
‘hall of the ship, with a lustre which is neyo, 
|witnessed on land, and the broad expang, 
around them seemed like a vast ocean of mo). 
,ten silver, the happy couple, hand in hang, 
|would pace the deck, their souls attuned j, 
‘harmony, while silently contemplating 4) 
grand and beautiful scene around them. 

And thus a fortnight rolled away, and the 
ship had accomplished more than half tj, 
distance across the Atlantic—yet nothing ha; 
occurred to disturb the tranquillity of ¢) 
newly married pair, or furnish any practic; 
illustration of what are often spoken of as 
the * perils of the seas.’ Louisa, one ater. 
noon, laughingly declared to Captain Percy, 
|that the stories which were so often told of 
'*waves mountain high,” furious hurr. 
|canes,” and “ fatal shipwrecks,” were, s\o 
'believed, mere tales of fiction, invented ; 
|gain the sympathy of the landsmen—thist ji; 
her own part, she would as willingly be | 
the sea as on the land, so far as danger was 
concerned. 

Captain Percy shook his head. = “Fyj; 
lady,” said he, * you have not yet react 
|the English channel; and although this »:. 
‘son is not generally considered a boiste. 
/ous one, yet we sometimes have heavy we. 
| ther on the Atlantic in the month of Augus 
|From my heart I wish that when you a 
\safe, a few weeks hence, in the midst of your 
|kindred on the shores of Old England, y 
|may be able to repeat the sentiment whic! 
|you have just uttered.” 
| A few days after this, when the ship was 
|in the longitude of the Western Islands, one 
| pleasant afternoon, Charles Talbot went on 
deck alone—Louisa, complaining of a siigi 
| head-ache, had retired to her state-rvom, ani 
‘Captain Percy, having pledged his passen- 
gers in several glasses of “ good old Madeira,” 
|—a dangerous custom which prevailed 
|those degenerate days—became rather drow- 
isy, and having turned into his berth, was 
snoring away, as if for a wager. ‘Talbot 
|paced the quarter deck for a few minutes, 
when his attention was attracted by the riot- 
‘ous conduct of some of Mother Carey’s 
|Chickens, which were screaming, and strug- 
,gling, and fighting with each other, in the 
| wake of the ship, for some tit-bits which the 
‘cook had thrown overboard. The Colone! 
was a keen sportsman, and he prided himeeli 
on his dexterity as a marksman—and while 
-he gazed upon those harmless birds, some 
| evil spirit whispered in his ear that there was 
‘la chance for a capital shot! With all the 






































cident, was not presented, of a character to’! infatuation of a sportsman, who seems to re- 
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when such an act can procure him no bene- 
fit, he acted from the impulse, without re- 
dection—without taking counsel of his reason 
or benevolence—and “hastened down the|) 
cabin stairs for his fowling-piece. ‘The chief 
mate, Mr. Downing, hailed him when he 
came on deck, and asked him what he was 
going to shoot. 

«[ intend to knock over one or two of those 
Mother Carey’s Chickens,” he replied. 

«| hope not,” said Mr. Downing. 

«“ Why ?” inquired Talbot. 

“No good will come of it,” rejoined the 
mate. “ Ever since [ have been at sea, and 
that is some five and twenty years, it has al- 
ways been considered a bad sign to kill a 
Mother Carey’s Chicken. The sailor’ s never 
do it. They believe it will bring bad duck— 
and even when these birds are driven on 
board, tired out in a gale of wind, as is some- 
times the case, they treat them with great 
care and tenderness.” 

“Pho! nonsense! exclaimed Talbot. 
“Mr. Downing, I did not think yew would 
cherish such superstitious notions. There's 
no more ill-luck in shooting a Mother Carey’s 
Chicken, than in shooting a plover or a cur- 
lew.” And almost in an instant, on seeing 
several of these birds hovering over some at- 
tractive substance floating on the water, he 
raised his gun to his shoulder and drew the 
trigger. Three of the inoffensive animals 
fell lifeless on the surface of the ocean, and 
the remainder, apparently much terrified, flew 





alles: those petrels, which have down dying 
| about us and making an unusual clamor — 
jand some of our goad friends here seem to 


think that I have. committed a crime—and 
that a terrible penalty will be exacted! Ha! 


jha! ha!’ 


* How cuuld you, Charles, have the heart 
to shoot those beautiful innocent birds, which 
seemed so happy !” gently asked the tender- 
hearted girl, looking reproachingly in the 
face of her husband. 

Talbot felt abashed at this gentle rebuke 
from the lips of the being whom he so deeply 
loved. He felt that, like an unthinking boy, 
he had committed a wanton act of cruelty. 

“T hardly know why I did it,” said he; 
* But I believe a true sportsman is one of 
the most selfish and heartless of beings. 
With a good fowling-piece at his elbow, he 
can hardly resist the temptation to try his 
skill as a marksman on every wild bird he 
meets with on the sea or land. But, Louisa, 
I will give you a guarrantee that [ will not 
hurt your feeiings again in this way, during 
the passage ; and saying this, the young man 
gaily tossed the fowling- -piece, which he still 
held in his hand, into the sea. 

He was rewarded by a look which he esti- 
mated as far more valuable than all the guns 
that “Jo Manton” ever made. Arm in arm 
they descended into the cabin, and ina few 
minutes the fate of the poor birds were for- 
gotten by the happy pair. 

But it was not so in the forecastle. The 
attention of all hands had been directed to 





rapidly away, uttering the plaintive cry of 
“kee-re-kee-kee ! kee-re-kee-kee !” 

“A good shot, considering the distance !” 
exclaimed Talbot, in a triumphant tone. 

“1’m not so sure of that!’ croaked out an 
old Triton near him, Bob Buntline by name, 
who was at the helm—and whose counte- 
nance exhibited unequivocal signs of conster- 
nation. “I’m afraid, sir, that you'll rae the 
day that you fired that shot. Perhaps we 
shall, all of us, rue it.” 

“What do you mean, Bob?” said Talbot. 

“You surely cannot be so weak as to be- 
lieve that any harm can ensue from shooting 
two or three birds on the wide ocean !” 

“ But, recollect, Mr. Talbot, those birds 
are Mother Carey's Chickens! 1 have seen 
them killed before to-day—but I have always 
found that the murder was soon afterwards 
fearfully avenged.” 

Louisa had hastened on deck at the report 
of the gun—and had heard the remarks of 
Bob Buntline. “What is the matter, 
Charles?” she inquired ina tone of much 
agitation. ‘“ What have you done?” 

“ Nothing which should give you a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, my bright one,” said he 


\the subject—and alarm was expressed in 
|strong characters on the hard features of the 
tars. Bob Buntline was quite eloquent on 
| the subject, and pointed out with much clear- 
on and force, the evil consequences which 
would inevitably ensue from the cold-blooded 
| murder of Mother Carey’s Chickens, There 
wag a long consultation among the men while 
jthey sat around their kid of hard beef, and 
sipped their respective portions of a dark- 
looking, ill flavored beverage, by courtesy 
called tea, upon the possibility of doing some- 
thing to counteract the effects of the dreadful 
curse which they felt was upon them—and a 
blufi-looking Dutch sailor, who had been sev- 
eral voyages from Amsterdam to Batavia, de- 
clared that he knew a charm which possessed 
a wonderfully counteracting effect—and it 
was determined that this charm should be 
concocted and carried into effect on the fol- 
lowing day. 

That evening the sun disappeared beneath 
the waters from an unclouced sky, and soon 
after the etherial canopy seemed studded 
with stars sparkling with the brilliancy of 
diamonds—the wind continued light from the 
northward—the ship proceeded gracefully on 





"vith a smile. “ I have only shot two or three 

















her way at the rate of four or five knots— 
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and every man on board predicted pleasant 
and moderate weather for at least twenty- 
four hours longer. Even Bob Buntline, as 


he cast a suspicious glance around the hori-| 


zon, at eight o'clock, before he went below, 
admitted that there were no grounds for ap- 
prehending any immediate evils. “ But I’!] 
tell you what,” said the old croaker, “ we 
shall have to pay for killing these Mother 
Carey's Chickens before we get fairly across 
the big pond—mark my words !” 

The second mate, Mr. Nelson, had the 
first watch, from eight to twelve o’clock. 
The captain and the passengers retired about 
ten o'clock, without again alluding to the 
subject of the birds. It was about six bells, 


or eleven o’clock, when the attention of Mr. | 


Nelson, who was a vigilant officer, was at- 
tracted by the appearance of some faint flashes 
of lightning in the west. In a short time 
they became more frequent and vivid; but at 
least half an hour elapsed before he saw the 
semblance of a cloud. At length a dark 
mass appeared rising from the horizon, hav- 
ing a distinct outline, and emitting every few 
minutes flashes and streams of lightning, 
which illuminated the whole face of heaven. 
The cloud rapidly increased in magnitude, 
and it was now evident that a fearful squaL. 
was rising in the west. 

It was about seven bells, or half past eleven, 
when Mr. Nelson went below to rouse the 
captain, who hastened immediately on deck ; 
for he was one of those shipmasters who are 
always ready, by day or by night, to rush on 
deck at a moment’s warning, whenever the 
situation of the ship may require their pre- 
sence. When he reached the deck, the low 
muttering sound of distant thunder was be- 
ginning to be heard. 

“It is coming, sure enough!” said he. 
« Muster al! hands!’ And ina moment after, 
the unpleasant sound of “ ALL HANDS AHoy! 
SQUALL Ho!” aroused the sleepers from their 
state of forgetfulness. 

“Take in the top-mast and top-gallant 
studding-sails!” shouted Captain Percy to the 
chief mate— and be handy about it. We 
have no time to spare! Clue up the royals 
and top-gallant sails, and furl them at once.” 

The men saw the dark cloud, and the 
lightnings which it vomited forth ; they heard 
the rumbling of the thunder, and went to 
work in earnest. The light sails were soon 
taken in—the courses were hauled up—the 
spanker was furled—the jib was hauled 
down and handed—and betore eight bells 
were struck, the Philistine was moving gen- 
tly along, under her three top-sails and fore- 
top-mast stay-sail. 

The squall had now approached much 
nearer the ship—the well-defined edge of the 
cloud had nearly reached the zenith ; and be- 


'\some melancholy disaster. 


neath it, to the westward, was dark, abso- 
lutely black, excepting when lighted up by 
the electric fluid, which flashed forth witi, 
startling brilliancy almost every moment 
But in the zenith, and al} around to the east. 
ward, as far as the horizon, not a clonid, or 
even a haze was to be seen—the stars stj)) 
shone with unusual splendor. But the dark 
cloud marched onward with terrifie speed— 
passed the zenith—and soon began to sett|e 
down towards the eastern horizon; and the 
stunning sounds of “ Heaven’s artillery” 
burst upon the ears of the mariners fry 
the dark and funereal-looking canopy aboye 
them. ; 

The top-sails were now clewed down on 
‘the cap—the reef-tackles hauled out, and tho 
bunt-lines hauled up; and the men wer 
standing by the braces, ready to brace up or 
|square away the yards, whenever the sou}! 
‘should strike the ship; but the wind, which 
had been blowing a gentle breeze from the 
northward had now died away, and the ship 
had lost all steerage way, and had fallen of 
to the south-west, and Jay rolling in the 
trough of the sea. This was truly an aw‘) 
moment—but the scene, could it have been 
‘divested of all idea of danger, was ful} of m- 
||jestic beauty and sublimity ; and had it not 
been for the alarming occurrence which |), 
taken place the previous afternoon, it would 
‘not have excited any emotion in the bosoms 
jof the hardy crew of the Philistine. But sv- 
/Pperstitious fear is frequently contagious, and 
‘each of the seamen had imbibed a coodly 
portion of the apprehensions so eloquently ex- 
‘pressed by Bob Buntline, and looked upon 
| the approach of the hurricane as a prelude to 
They silently 
and promptly performed the duties exactei 
iby their officers—but the lightning flashed 
‘upon unquiet countenances, and upon pallid 
i cheeks, 
| After the dark clouds had rolled over their 
|heads, and had nearly obscured every one of 
|the lamps of heaven, a few large drops of rain 
fell heavily on the deck, and Captain Percy 
looked eagerly to windward, in order to cet 
the earliest intimation of the furious rush of 
wind which was so anxiously expected. Sud- 
denly a sound was heard in the distance, as 
of the roar of the waves when dashing upon 
craggy rocks. [t was continuous, and every 
moment grew louder. 

“[t is coming!” exclaimed the captain, 
with unusual energy. * Be careful with your 
helm, Charley!’ And stand by the braces, 
men, ready to work with a will !” 

« All ready, sir!” said Mr. Downing, the 
chief mate, in a quiet, but gruff voice. 

The squall struck the ship! The wind 
lcame with a rush and blew with terrible 
' violence, resembling in its fury the hurricanes 
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fire was seen to descend to the deck, and 
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of the Windward Islands, or the typhoons of 
the East India seas. The Philistine at this 
moment was unfortunately lying with her 
vards sharply braced up on the starboard tack. 

he wind came from about three or four 
points on the starboard bow, and took her 
top-sails aback. ‘The captain, aware of the 
imminent danger of the ship’s position, and 
believing that he could not “box her off,” 
shouted aloud, as she came head to the wind, 
to brace round the after yards, and to put 
the helm hard-a-starboard. But, owing to 
the howling of the storm, and the tremendous 
peals of thunder, his orders were not under- 
stood, and confusion reigned throughout the 
deck—and if they had been promptly exe- 
cuted, they could hardly have improved the 
condition of the ship. The Philistine was 
now in trons, and rapidly gathering stern- 
way ! 

At this critical juncture, the rain fell in 
torrents, and the violence of the wind tore 
the sails from the gaskets which had confined 
them to the yards or booms, and they were 
fluttering and streaming in the blast. The 
lightning was now incessant—it blinded the 
eyes of the hardy mariners, who began to 
think that indeed their last hour was at hand 
the thunder was heard in crashing peals, 
and sometimes resembled the vod/ies poured 
forth from the ranks of a well-disciplined 
regiment of soldiers, and sometimes the an- 


gry and stunning broadsides of a ship of the 


line—and the peals seemed to reverberate 
from the walls of blackness, within which 
they were enclosed. 


At this instant, while the water was rush- 
ing into the cabin windows with great ve- 
locity, Colonel Talbot, who had been aroused 
from his sleep by this dreadful battle of the 
elements, rushed up the companion-way, 
bearing in his arms the fainting form of his 
lovely wife. He reached the deck—but had 
hardly time to note the condition of the ship, 
or to realize the horrors of the scene around 
him, when @ thunderbolt struck the main- 
top-mast and shivered it to atoms—a ball of 


there exploded with a deafening report! 
Nearly every person on deck was struck 
down or partially stunned by the shock ! 


During this time, occupying hardly a min- 
ute, while the water had filled the cabin, and 
was actually rushing over the taffrail, the 
action of the helm, it being hard a-starboard, 
caused the ship to fall off to the northward, 
and the top-sails shivered, and split into 
shreds. The ship thus lost her sternway, 
when she appeared to be on the very point of 
going to the bottom stern-foremost. 


— 


produced on them only a temporary effect. 
‘They felt that the crisis was passed. The 
/wind had now somewhat abated of its vio- 
lence, and the fury of the tempest had evi- 
dently passed away ; the ship was put before 
the wind,‘and although the lightnings still 
/hissed, and the thunders bowled, and the rain 
‘poured down in torrents, and the sails were 
blown from the yards, and the masts were 
badly crippled, yet all conviction of actual 
danger was over. 


| The officers and men now, prompted by 
those kind feelings which are proverbially an 
jattribute of the sailor, and which seldom 
‘cease to operate even in the most alarming 
emergencies, hastened to raise from the deck 
‘Colonel Talbot and his interesting wife. 
‘They were lying clasped in each other's 
‘arms, beneath the lee-quarter-rail! The 
bodies of this unfortunate couple were imme- 
diately conveyed into the cabin, and every 
|means in the power of Captain Percy to re- 
|store them to consciousness, was tried. In 
ithe case of the lady, they were found suc- 
cessful—for she was unscathed by the elec- 
tric fluid !—but the brave and noble-hearted 
‘Talbot was no more! The bolt had fallen 
‘upon him—the strong man was in an instant 
ibereft of his strength and his life! And 
| Louisa Carlton—the gay, the beautiful, the 
joyous, bad become, in less than one short 
month, a wife and a widow ! 


I shall not attempt to describe her feelings 
iat this heart-rending event. They can be 
imagined by those who cherish sympathy for 
‘the afflicted. But in the midst of her sorrows, 
|Louisa had one source of consolation—she 
‘regarded the blow which her happiness had 
‘received, as a dispensation of an over-ruling 
'Providence—and she bore her sorrows with 
‘true Christian fortitude. But when, on the 
following day, she was told by Captain Percy 
‘that the remains of her husband must be com- 
imitted to the deep, she remonstrated with 
‘tears against this arrangement, and entreated 
‘him to convey the body to England, that it 
might receive Christian burial. He con- 
|vinced her, however, that this could not be 
\done—and preparations were made for the 
‘funeral services on the next afternoon. 





| A rude coffin was constructed by the sec- 
‘ond mate, Mr. Nelson, of some pine boards, 
‘and at the bottom were deposited several 
‘nine-pound shot, and other metallic sub- 
stances, for the purpose of sinking the coffin 
\when it was launched into the deep. At 
‘eight bells in the afternoon, all hands were 
‘called, and the ship was hove to, After 
Louisa had taken a Jast sad look at the fea- 
tures of her husband, the cover of the coffin 





The officers and men soon recovered from 
the force of the electric shock, which had 





was nailed down, and it was borne upon the 
deck. A plank was placed across the gun- 
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wale near the gangway, and on the outer 
end the coffin was deposited. The crew had 
now assembled, with thoughtful countenances 
and saddened hearts— and thither Louisa was 
conducted by Captain Percy, to witness the 
solemn rites of consigning the body of her 
husband tothe deep. She was clad in a robe 
of spotless white, the chosen color for a bridal 
array. Ah! she little thought, when with a 
buoyant heart she left her native land, under 
the protection of one who had a claim for all 
her affection, that in less than a little month, 
from the time she plighted her fate at the 
nuptial altar, she would require funeral 
weeds. 


Captain Percy now took the Prayer Book, 
and read in a clear and distinet tone, the sol- 
emn and impressive * Burial Service of the 
Church of England.” As he concluded, he 
gave a sign to Mr. Downing—and the inner 
portion of the plank was raised high in the 
air, and the coffin slipped gently off the far- 
ther end into the water, and quickly disap- 
peared beneath the surface. At this moment 
a flock of petrels, that had been silently fol- 
Jowing the ship all day, set upa loud cry of 
“* kee-re-kee-kee ! kee-re-kee-kee !” as if in ex- 
ultation over the spectacle they had witnessed. 
And when the yards were braced up, and the 
ship again proceeded on her course, these 
strange birds were long seen hovering over 
the spot where the waters had divided to 
receive the mortal remains of »oor ‘T'albot— 
and their clamorous screams and shouts 
grated harshly on the ear! 


At sunset, while the crew were assembled 
in groups on the forecastle, and conversing 
in broken whispers of the melancholy event 
which had taken place, old Bob Buntline, 
stretching out his gaunt and brawny arm, 
and pointing towards the west, exclaimed, 
“| knew it would be so. I never saw it fail. 
There’s something mysterious in the nature 
of these birds, which never visit the land, but 
hatch their young under their wings, and are 
found in every part of the Atlantic. Who- 
ever kills one in wantonness, is sure to rue it 
bitterly before the lapse of many days. Col. 
Talbot wasa noble fellow, and would have 
made a first-rate seaman if he had chosen 
the occupation of a mariner. But it isa great 
pity that he could not resist the temptation 
to shoot Mother Carey’s Chickens. And 
now, shipinates, you may rely upon it, that 
we shall have good luck for the remainder 
of the voyage !” 


With this assurance, the countenances of 
the crew brightened up—the “doctor” brought 
from the galley their tea—and while seated 
around their evening meal, the worthy tars 
recovered their usual spirits, and cracked 
their jokes along with their biscuit, and sea- 











soned their salt junk with choice and pun. 
gent specimens of genuine salt of another 
flavor. 


But there was one on board that ship 
whose buoyant spirits had departed, never 
to be restored—whose hopes were blighted, 
even whem they were most strongly excited 
—and who suffered, in tears and im silence, 


the effects of a shock which brought her to 


an early grave. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


MOUNT ETNA. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


On fair Sicily’s sea-girt isle, 
Mount Etna rears with horrid glare 
Its fire-capp’d head ; no joy of smile, 
Is seen among the lava there. 


From day to day, from night to night, 
The fires volcanic meet the eye; 

Dense clouds of smoke bedim the sight, 
And wrap in gloom the azure sky. 


The thunders loud are heard afar 

By storm-rock’d sailors, as they sweep 
In their frail bark, their airy car, 

Over the blue expansive deep. 


The isle to its foundation shakes 
With Etna’s deep and rumbling fire; 
Each beast, and bird, with terror quakes, 
But knows not whither to retire. 


The peasant in his vine-clad cot, 
Resting in sweet oblivious sleep, 

Starts, as he views the fatal spot 
Where waves of firé in madness leap! 


Rushing with force from Etna’s base, 
And burying in a sea of flame 
Each living thing of form or trace, 
A shapeless wreck without a name. 


Etna still heaves from every side, 
And spouts her boiling lava high ; 
Spreading dismay and ruin wide, 
Sprinkling with foam the vaulted sky. 


Nature stands trembling and aghast! 
Eyeing this awful scene of gloom, 

All shuddering at the burning blast, 
Which sweeps her to a firey tomb. 


Burn on! thou mighty funeral pyre! 
Burn—till a fiercer flame shal! rise 
And thy broad sheets of liquid fire, 
Mingle with the enkindled skies. 
Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 
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AN OLD MAN'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


“Tam not a very old man,” said a venera- 


ble friend to me one day, “ yet my head has 
become whitened, and my cheeks furrowed ; 
and often, as [ pause and lean upon my staff 
at the corners of the streets, the present re- 
ality gives place to dreams of the past, and 
[ see, here, instead of the massive pile of 
brick and marble, the low frame dwelling, 
and there, in place of the lines of tall ware- 
houses, humble tenements. If in my aimless 
wanderings about the city, I turn my steps 
towards the suburbs, [ find that change, too, 
has been there. I miss the woods and fields 
where once, with the gay companions of early 
years, I spent many a summer hour. Beau- 
tiful dwellings have sprung up, it sometimes 
seems to me as if by magic, where but yes- 
terday, I plucked the fruit from overladen 
branches, or flung myself to rest among the 
tall grass or ripening grain.” 

“ Butother changes than these have marked 
the passage of time. Changes that cause 
them to sink into obscurity in comparison. 
Thousands in our goodly city have passed 
from the cradle to the grave, during the 
years that have been allotted me; and thou- 
sands have proved that all the promises of 
early years were vain, All external muta- 
tions would attract but little attention, did 
they not recall other and more important 
changes. ‘Thought and feeling have put on 


forms as new and strange, but not, alas! so}! 
Prosperity has} 


full of happy indications. 
crowned the toil and enterprise of our citi- 
zens; but bow few of the many who were 
prosperous when | was in my prime, are 
among the wealthy now! Llow few of the 
families that filled the circles of fashion then, 
have left any of their scatiered members to 
grace the glittering circles now. The wheel 
of fortune has ceased not its revolutions a 
moment. Hopes that once spread their 
gay leaves to the pleasant airs, have been 
blighted and scattered by the chilling winds 
of adversity. 

“ Pausing and leaning upon my staff, as I 
have said, I often muse thus, when some ob- 
ject recalls the memory of one and another 
who have finished their course, and been 
gathered to their fathers. In every city and 
village, wherever there is human life, with 
its evil passions and good affections, there are 
histories to stir the heart, and unseal the 
fountains of tears. Truth it is said is strange, 
stranger than fiction, and never was there a 
truer sentiment uttered. In all the fictions 
that I have read, nothing has met my eye so 


lilies of some of our own citizens. Any one 
lof years and observation in any city, will bear 
'a like testimony. ‘The circumstance of their 
‘actual occurrence, and the fact that the pre- 
isent reality diminishes, from many causes, 
four surprise at events, tend to make us think 
‘lightly of what is going on around us. And, 
‘besides this, we ordinarily see only the sur- 
\face of society. The writer of fiction unveils 
ithe mind and heart of those he brings into 
action, and we see all. We perceive their 
thoughts and fee] their emotions. But, if 
we could look into the bosoms of those we 
meet daily, and read there the hopes and 
fears that excite or depress, we should per- 
iceive all around us Jiving histories of human 
|passion and emotion, that would awaken up 
our most active sympathies. All this, how- 
ever, is hidcen from our eyes. And it is 
only, in most instances, when the present be- 
comes the past, that we are permitted to lift 
the veil, and look at the reality beneath.” 

We were sitting near a window overlook- 
ing one of the principal streets of our city, 
and a slight noise without, at this time, at- 
tracted our attention. 

“There she is again. Poor Flora! How 
‘my heart aches for you,” my companion 
‘suddenly ejaculated, in a tone of deep sym- 
|pathy, after gazing into the street fora mo- 
jment or two. 

“ Who is it?” I asked. 

“Do you see that poor creature, slowly 
moving along, just opposite !” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Twenty vears ago there was not a gayer 
girl in the city, nor one more truly beloved 
by all.” 

** She !” 

“Yes, Nor one of fairer hopes. 

“ Hope has indeed sadly mocked her!” I 
said, giving almost involuntary utterance to 
‘the thought that instantly passed through my 
‘mind. Just then I caught a glimpse of her 
face, that was partly turned towards us. 
| Though marked by disease and sorrow, it was 
iyet no common face, It still bore traces of 
womanly besuty, that no eye could mistake. 

“Poor Flora! What a history of disap- 
pointed hopes and crushed affections is thine! 
W hat a lesson for the young, the thouglitless, 
the innocent!’ the old man said as he retired 
from the window. 

«“ Who is she?” I asked, after a brief 
pause. 

“You have seen that beautiful old man- 
sion that stands in street, just above 

1°? 

« Yes,” 

“Tt is used now as an extensive boarding- 
house: but in my younger days, it was one 





9 








strange and heart-stirring, as the incidents 
in real life that have transpired in the fam- 





of the most princely establishments in the 
city. It then stood alone, and had attached 
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to it beautifully laid out grounds, stocked 
with the rarest and richest plants, all in the 
highest state of cultivation. No American 
workman could produce furniture good enough 
for its aristocratic owner. Every thing was 
bought in Paris, and upon the mosi extensive 
scale. And truly, the internal arrangement 
of Mr. T *s dwelling was magnificent, 
almost beyond comparison, at the time.” 

“And was that the daughter of Mr. T’ ” 
I asked, in surprise. 

“Yes; that was Flora T——,” the old 
man said, in a voice that had in it an expres- 
sion of sad feeling, evidently conjured up by 
the reminiscence. 

“You knew her in her better days ?” 

“ As well as I knew my own sister. She 
was one of the gentlest of her sex. No one 
could meet her without loving her.” 

“ She married badly ?” 

* Yes. That tells the whole secret of her 
present wretched condition. Alas! How many 
a sweet girl have I seen dragged down, by a 
union with some worthless wretch, undeserv- 
ing the name ofa man! There is scarcely a 
wealthy family in our city, into which some 
such a one has not insinuated himself, de- 


stroying the peace of all, and entailing hope-|, 


less misery upon one all unfitted to bear her 
changed lot. ‘The case of Flora is «n ex- 
treme one. Her husband turned ont to be a 
drunkard, and her father’s family became re- 
duced in circumstances, and finally every 
member of it either passed from this world, 
or sunk into a state of indigence, little above 
that of herown. But the worst feature in 
this history of wretchedness is the fact, that 
Flora, in sinking so low, externally lost that 
sweet spirit of innocence, which once gave a 
tone of so much loveliness to her character. 
Her husband not only debased her condition, 
but corrupted her mind. O, what a wreck 
she has become !” 

“ How few families there are,” I said, after 
a few moments, “as you have justly re- 
marked, the happiness of which has not been 
destroyed by the marriage of a much loved 
and fondly cherished daughter and sister to 
one all unworthy of the heart whose best af- 
fections had been poured out upon him like 
water.” 

“The misery arising from this cause,” the 
old man said, “is incalculable. Nor does it 
always show itself in the extreme external 
changes that have marked Flora T——’s sad 
history. I could take you to many houses, 
fine houses too, and richly arrayed within, 
where hearts are breaking in the iron grasp 
of a husband’s unfeeling hand, that contracts 
with a slow, torturing cruelty, keeping its 
victim lingering day after day, week after 


‘the deep quiet of the grave shall bring peace 
\—sweet peace.” 
| “There was Florence R—~. We use) 
‘to call her the spring blossom—she was x 
fragile to the eye, and had a spirit so pure, 
‘that its fragrance was like the first sweet 
‘odor of early flowers to the external sense, 
| There were many young men worthy the 
,hand of Florence, who would have been proud 
‘to have worn her upon, yea, within their bo. 
‘soms, but they feared that so much sweetness 
jand innocence were not for them. And even 
|while they looked on with admiring hesita. 
ition, one bolder and ruder, and unworthy, 
istepped rudely forward, and plucked the 
lovely blossom from its bending stem, [ say 
‘unworthy, because he was incapable of un. 
\derstanding the nature and wants of a heart 
‘like that which beat in the bosom of Florence 
‘R——. The world calls him a good hus. 
‘band. And yet he is breaking the heart of 
his sweet wife. It is only a few weeks since 
|I met her in the street. She had just stepped 
‘from their elegant carriage, and was attired 
‘in garments of the richest fabric and manu. 
facture. But, oh, how thin and pale, and 
‘heart-broken was her face. 
| “Mrs. seems in very bad health,” an 
old friend remarked to me, at the moment. 
| Tsaid * Yes.’ But I saw deeper than he 
‘did. Tl] health, and the suffering and con- 
finement incident to maternal duties, sadly 
‘mara woman’s beauty, and weaken and at- 
tenuate her frame—but they never give to 
her face such an expression as that which 
[rests upon the countenance of Mrs. . 
“ Does he treat her unkindly ?” I asked. 
“The world would exonerate him fully 
from any such charge,” was the old man’s 
‘reply. “He is not unkind, as it is called, 
but indifferent. He provides her with al 
ithe external appliances of happiness, but he 
rm not love her.” 
| “Does not love his wife!” I exclaimed 
jin surprise. ‘ How could he help loving 
one whose character is such as you have de- 
scribed ?”” 
“ He does not love her, because he is inca- 
ipable of loving any thing half so well as him- 
self. He thinks that he is as much attached 
ito her as any men are to their wives, and, in 
\providing for all her external comforts, and 
‘meeting all her expressed wants, imagines 
that he is fully acting a husband’s part. And 
ishe, censcious that all the deep yearnings of 
her heart for Jove’s pure reciprocations, are 
wasted, like water poured upon desert sands, 
‘shrinks within herself, and lets the principle 
iof life, as a flame turned back upon itself, 
“waste and grow dimmer every hour. 
| “As T thus look back through a period of 





week, month after month, and year after 
year, looking and longing for the hour when 


isome twenty, thirty, and forty years,” con- 
tinued the old man, “ noting the changes that 
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have taken place, and counting over the hopes |at once determined that we would do our 


that have been given like chaff to the winds, 
| feel sad. And yet, amid all this change 
and disappointment, there is much to stir the 
heart with feelings of pleasure. A single in- 
stance | will relate. 

“A very intimate friend, a merchant, had 
three daughters, to whom he gave an educa- 
W hen 
the eldest was but twenty, and the youngest | 
fyurteen, Mr. W failed in business. 
Everything passed from his hands, and he | 
was left entirely penniless. Well advanced 
in years, with his current of thoughts, from 
long habit, going steadily in one way, this 
shock almost entirely prostrated him. He | 
could not find courage to explain to his daugb- | 
tershis condition, and the change that awaited 
them. But they loved their father too well | 
not to perceive that something was wrong 
Suspecting the true cause, the eldest, un- | 
known to him, waited upon one of his clerks 
at his residence, and received from him a_ 
full statement of her father’s affairs. She) 
begged that nothing might be concealed ; 
and so obtained all the information that the 
clerk could give, from which she saw plainly 
that the family would be entirely broken up, 
and worse than all, perhaps scattered, the, 
children from their father. On returning 
home, she took her younger sisters, and fully 
explained to them the gloomy prospect in 
view. She then explained to them her plan, 
by which the force of the storm might be, 
broken. In it they all gladly acquiesced. 
This plan they preceeded, unknown to their 
father, to put into execution. 

“Tt was about one week after, that the old: 
man came home so much troubled in mind 
that he was compelled to leave the tea-table, 
his food untasted. As he arose his children 
arose also, and followed him into the parlors. 

“*Dear father!’ said the eldest, coming 
upto his side, and drawing her arm around 
his neck—*do not be troubled. 
it all, and are prepared for the worst.’ | 

“*Know what, my child! he asked in) 





| 


} 


We know | 


part. For two weeks we have been among 


‘our friends, and freely related our plans and 


ithe reason for adopting them. ‘he result is, 
we have obtained forty scholars to a school 
‘we have determined to open, for teaching 
music, French, drawing, &c. You are nota 
|beggar, dear father ! And never shall be 
“while you have three daughters to love 
ou!’ 

“The old man’s 
he wept like a child. 
‘to the proposition of his children. 


s feelings gave way, and 
He could not object 
The 


ischool was at once opened, and still con- 


‘ducted by the two youngest. It proved a 
‘means of ample support to the family. To 
some men, the fact, that their children had 


been compelled to resort to daily labor, in 


any calling, fora support, would have been 
‘deeply humiliating. Not so to Mr. W 
That evidence of hia daughter’s Jove for him, 





| compensated for all the changes, which cir- 


‘cumstances uncontrolled by himself, had ef- 
fected.”’_sat. Courier. 








Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES 
Inscribed toa Blind Poetess. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 
‘True, I am blind to the external world; I have never 
beheld what all tell me—what I feel must be so beau- 
tifal; but IT have a world within myself, which ts 


suificient to make me happy.” 


Sightless minstrel! thou art blest! 
For thou hast within thy breast 
That which yields tiee more delight 
Than would all the joys of sight,— 
That which ever will impart, 

Peace and quiet to thy heart! 


Thou art blest !—for though thy eyes 
Ne’er have seen the lov ely g gnise 

In which Spring’s bewitching sheen 
Clothes the fields and meadows green,— 
Still thy “inner sight” beholds~ 





surprise. | 


“*Know that our condition is changed. | 


And know more—that we are prepared to) 
meet that change with brave, true hearts.’ 

“The tears came into the daughter’s eyes 
as she said this—not tears for her changed | 
prospect—but tears for her father. 

“¢ And we are all prepared to meet it,’ 
broke in the other two, gathering around the 
old man. 


“*God bless you, my children!’ Mr. i 


Ww murmured, with a voice choked with || 
emction. 
have fallen. Iam a beggar.’ 

“*Not quite,’ was the now smiling reply 


of his eldest child. 





‘ But you know not how low you | 
And amid the seraph-choir 


| 
| 


All the beauty it unfolds ! 


With transcendant glory fraught, 
Is the soul-reviving thought, 
That beyond the spreading sky 
Undiscovered mansions lie, 
Which are always bright and fair, 
For no darkness enters there! 


i 


Oh, a more than earthly light 

Then will open on thy sight— 

Light which sparkles round the throne 
Of the High and Holy One! 


| 
| 


Thou wilt tune thy golden lyre! 


* We learned it all—and || vtica, . Y., 1843. 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 








THE TORY GALLANT, | 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

In the Revolutionary War, while the Bi ite | 
ish forces were in possession of the city of, 
New York, a young officer rode up to an inn 
which he had been credibly informed was 
tinctured with toryism, although it was forty | 
miles from the city. He rode a beautiful 
horse that seemed perfectly trained to his ser-| 
vice, and his dress was neat and trimmed to) 
an unusual degree. What with a regular 
face and fair complexion, a red coat, and| 
trimmed as if it were but a day old, buff 
small clothes and boots in a military ‘style, 
and a snow white plume that nodded over 
his brow, he was an object to entrap a whole 
coterie of damsels, and to bring every man) 
to bay, Whig or Tory, long enough to get) 
“one look at him.” He dismounted, gave his. 
horse to an ostler, and stepped up the plat-; 
form. 

The landlord was a stoutly built man, hav-, 
ing high cheek bones and rather a large 
mouth; but these marks of physiognomy, 
which might indicate a choleric and sensual | 
character, were opposed by the double ex-| 
pression that lurked in his small blue eyes, | 
a trait that would puzzle an entire stranger 
who would strike his purse upon a conjec-| 
ture of his real character. He saw at once, 
that the stranger was fully aware of his own | 
importance as a British officer, and treated | 
him accordingly. The officer, as we have) 
said, had been informed that the landlord was 
a Tory, although the Whigism of the village 
made it imprudent for him to blaze it abroad. | 
Moreover, there were two or three brother) 
officers lodging in the next town whom he had | 
left behind; * being anxious,” as he after-| 
wards said, “ to pass a few daysin this charm- 
ing hamlet, and to ascertain those particulars | 
in regard to the fairer portion of its population | 
which every gallant is bound to note upon the | 
tablet of his recollections.” 

“* Ha, landlord,” said he, as he caught a) 
glimpse of his host. 

“ Your servant, sir !” was the host’s reply. | 
We ought to have mentioned our landlord’s 
name before, but we hate interlining; sohere | 
it is: Eliakim Ruggles. 

“I think it probable, landlord,” said the of- | 
ficer, “that I can find accommodation within. 
your house for a transient visit a few days— | 
you understand me.” 

“Aye, aye, sir, as long as your honor! 
pleases.” 

“ And give your eye, landlord, to that Bu-| 
cephalus of mine: you understand me.” 

“Sir?” i 





— 


“Ah, take good care of that beast—;) rat 


|| horse—you understand me ?” 


“ Aye, aye, your honor; Jack !” 

“ Here, sir,” cried a red-faced urchin of tho 
landlord’s. ; 

** Show that gentleman to the best room,” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” cried the little Ruggles, 
who had caught his father’s phrases. 


The officer was accommodated. It wag 


jearly in the afternoon that he had arrived 


there, and after tea he took a short ride {i 
the purpose of looking at the village, partic. 
ularly, he said, in order that he might obtaig 
a glimpse of the surrounding scenery fro 
the hill yonder. He had written his name 
on the tavern register, and there it was in a 
wonderful flourish and parade of penmanship 

— Captain George Fudge,” etc. 

On returning to the inn he seated himse}{ 
upon the platform where the landlord and a 
few tavern loungers were collected as usual, 
at sunset. 

“ T’ve hardly had a chance,” said the and. 
lord, “to ask the news, sir; 1 ’spose there's 


|| something stirring.” 


“ Why, indeed,” replied the officer, slap- 
ping his small clothes with his glove, “tle 
rebels talk as Joud as ever; but ’pon honor we 
have little to do in the way of our profession, 
—you understand me?” 

** Aye, aye, sir, New York’s safe enough | 
*spose. ” 

* Bless me! we live Juxuriously in that 
city. We have balls and parties, and par. 
ties and balls. It would be refreshing, ‘pon 
honor, to have a little fighting as well as 
dancing.” 

“ You are too young, sir, I *spose to have 
see! a great deal of hard service !” 

“ By no means, landlord. I was at Lex- 
ington, indeed I was so—so early in the war 
as that. I should have done something there, 
had it not been for the sly and unsoldier-like 
conduct of the rebels—you understand me '— 
I have had five horses shot under me—leaped 
four six bar fences just ahead of a bullet— 
shot twenty-one men, stabbed eleven—a!! 


|| standing—hand to hand—indeed I have.” 


Here the loungers were gaping with won- 
\|der and curiosity, but M-. Ruggles maintain- 


Jed his grave dubious physiognomy. 


“Why at a skirmish near Boston,” contin- 
ued the captain, “ I was taken prisoner, but 
the scales turned. I saw a stout regiment 
of ours not far off—koocked one guard down 
—brushed by another—ran a gauntlet along 
a sharp fire of musketry—swam a strong 
current, and mounted Bucephalus at the head 
of our gallant company—indeed I did, land- 
lord; you understand me!” 

Not long after this, Capt. Fudge called the 
landlord aside, and after some conversation 
was heard to say— 
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« You will procure me, landlord, the privi- 
lege of paying my respects to Miss Wheeler, 
although her father is, you say, a Whig.” 

« All right, sir,” replied the landlord. 

The fact was our captain in his ride had 
caught a glimpse of a young jady, the daugh- 
terof Mr. Wheeler, in the neighborhood of 
the tavern. He applied to the landlord for 
his assistance in obtaining an introduction to 
the family, although he almost despaired of 
overcoming the obstacles which the Whig- 
ism of the father would probably throw in 
the way of an intimate acquaintance with his 
daughter. The recollection which the cap- 
tain had of personal beauty and his power 
over the sex prevented any doubt in his mind 
as to his success in the subsequent points, 
provided he could once obtain an opportunity 
of employing his address. 

At this time a small detatchment of Amer- 
ican soldiers lay at no great distance from 
the village, and this circumstance the land- 
lord well knew, Captain Fudge, however, 
was not aware of it, and if he had been, 
would have relied upon his own troops, which 
he had left a few miles off, and his fellow of. 
ficers who were engaged yet nearer to him 
in such recreation as the time permitted. 


The landlord procured for him the desired 
introduction, ‘The father was cold but toler- 
ably civil, and the daughter was declared by 
the captain to be the most victorious rebel 
he had met with in two campaigns! After 
his first visit he made the landlord aware oF 
the character of his design towards Miss 
Wheeler. His plans were laid and his visits 
were continued nearly a week with what 
seemed to the suitor a manifest advantage to 
his purpose. lis scheme was confided only 
tothe landlord, Mr. Ruggles. One or two 
shrewd neighbors conjectured the existence 
of some special interests between them, but 
these had no other reasons for it than their 
having noticed in the conversation between 
them, a slight and momentary shade passing 
over the usually hard and unchanging fea- 
tures of the landlord, like the shadows of a 
cloud driven by the wind over a field of 
wheat. Meanwhile he had left the village 


for a day or two—upon what business was} 


not known to the captain—and on his return 
he hastened his schemes to their consumma- 
tion. The details were entrusted to his care, 
and he arranged them with Miss Wheeler to 
her satisfaction, and the captain’s, so far as he 
was aware of them. 


The shop of Mr. Wheeler formed a part 
of his house, and stood on a corner, so that 


the windows of both looked upon a street.) 


In the second story of the shop, there was a 
door for taking in goods, placed between the 





windows, and over this door a beam project- 


‘ed, with a rope and pulley for the purpose of 


raising heavy burthens. 

The captain rightly thought it impossible 
to obtain the sanction of her father to the 
wishes he had no doubt the daughter enter- 
tained in common with himself, and had 
therefore deliberately hinted to her, after he 
thought himself sufficiently master of her 
heart, the plan of admitting him by means of 
the pully and basket, into the other part of 
the store and then to her chamber. He was 
not surprised when, after some becoming 
maidenly hesitation, she intimated her assent 
to his proposal ; for he had endeavoured to se- 
cure the intercession of the landlord in his 
tavor; and his own attractions of themselves 
without the eulogium of his host, he thought 
sufficient to secure his success, He had con- 
cealed it from her father, yet he wondered 
that the stern Whig should so civilly have 
tolerated his frequert visits at his house. 

The night came. Beneath the beam stood 
Captain Fudge, and he deposited himself in 
a basket. High above bim was the door of 
his flushed expectations, standing half open, 
and partially disclosing the figure of his con- 
quered victim. He cast up one delightful 
look, twitched the rope, and the basket 
mounted, It is at the berm; there is but a 
svep to the door; he raises himself to take it 
—but the door is closed: the rope is firm. 

**Pon honer,” muttered the Captain; “ if 
it were not a fine evening, this would be un- 
fortunate! JT would not wait: but I must 
though. Cut it? no, no; what a tumble; 
ugh! Stay here all night! ‘pon honor! My 
dear!” he continued, raising his voice so as 
to be heard at the door: “ my dear, just open 
the door, you understand me?” He stopped 
in the basket to rest himself, casting anxious 
looks in every direction to devise some es- 
cape, but in vain. 

A cloud came over the moon, and brought 
others in its trail. A few big drops of rain 
pattered on the basket. The captain would 
have rescued his plume from the misfortune 
of being wet, but he could not hide it, and it 
soon dropped as the rain began to beat upon 
it, and upon the unfortunate gallant, whose 
curly hair it adorned. 

“ How it does rain!’ muttered the neigh- 
bors to themselves or te their spouses, as they 
lay on their beds and heard their reviving 
sound. “ How it does rain!” thought the un- 
fortunate captain. Well was it fur him that 
the basket had the excellent qualities which 
‘the Irishman in the canal ascribed to his boots, 
that of letting the water out as fast as they 
let it in. 

It is just morning, and the topers are abroad, 
and those who rise early for better reasons. 
“ Look there,” cried one, “ what’s the basket 
ithere for, with a feather in it!” The cap- 
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tain heard a sound and lifted up his head | 

** What under heaven,” said another, “is that 
fellow about up aloft in a basket this time of 
day!" A crowd is collected about him, and. 
at length landlord Ruggles oppears. | 

« Landlord, you rascal; what did you leave| 
me here for? But just let me get down, and | 
Pil not hurt you for it.” | 

“ Hurt me,” cried the landlord, “only think | 
now ; calling me a rascal, a man strung up. 
in a basket alongside of a house, blackguard-| 
ing. Forward march, men!” 

‘Upon this a file of soldiers belonging to the 
American detachment, wheeled round the 
corner and surrounded the spot. 

Capt. Fudge trembled from head to foot, 
and begged the landlord to get him down. 

“ So ho ;” said the landlord. “Capt. fudge, 
who has shot twenty-one men, and siahbed 
eleven, leaped four six bar fences just ahead | 
of a bullet, run a gauntlet along a sharp fire | 
of musketry, and mounted Bucephalus at the | 
head of his gallant company? really afraid to | 
jump down fifteen feet! But stand on your 
feet, for you might as well come down at 
once. {hada good hand at the trigger in| 
the old French War.” So saying, he took a| 
gun from a soldier, and the Tory captain, as’ 
he was about to protest, was cut short by the | 
crack of the musket; the rope parted, and the | 
basket and captain bounced on the ground. | 

“ Forward march,” cried the corporal, as) 
his men formed around the gallant, but crest- | 
fallen captain ; and he, our interesting hero, | 
was safely lodged in the American camp. 





THE LAST WARNING. 


CHAPTER I. 


“And must you go to-night, Frederick!” | 

“ Mother, I must, I have staked my honor, 
and it must be redeemed.” 

«(, Frederick, these companions of yours 
are leading you astray, be assured they are; 
and when ruin stares you in the face—when 
you have squandered wealth and health over 
the gaming table you will own the truth of, 
my words.” 

“This is foolish, mother, they have no 
power to lead me; what I do is my own free 
will.” 

“ You are wrong, my son; they are as[ves. 
to the sappling—cradually twining them- 
selves about you, and, inch by inch, destroy- 
ing you with their poisonous influence. 
Would that my words”— 

“This is the senseless snivelling of old 
age; I tell you mother I widd have the 
money ?” 

“I dare not let you have it, Frederick.” 

“I will take no denial; it’s only a few 


{ 
j 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 


'jlast, 
\|night ?” 





{dollars, and to-morrow I may be able to re pay 
you.” 

“ Tt is not the parting with my money tha 
I mind, Frederick, but your evil courses” — 

“Am IJ to have what I want, or must | 
force it from you?” 

*There—take my purse; you asked mp 
for ten dollars, it contains twice the suzy, 
But promise me, my son, that this shal] je 
your last night from home.” 

“I have already promised it.” 

“ See that the promise iskept. How little 
are we certain that this might not be my last 
warning.” 

The young man to whom these words 
were addressed paused a moment on the 
threshold—but evil thoughts had gained as. 
cendancy, and he departed. 


CHAPTER II. 


The next scene to which we shall intro. 
duce the reader, is a magnificent structure, 
reared for the amusement of the depraved 
and dissipated, and for the emolument of tlie 
proprietor. Its exterior is not much to view; 
it is in the interior that the exquisite work- 
manship of the artisan has been lavished, 
On either side of the principal room—whic) 
is a long, lofty, and well ventilated hall—s 
row of polished mirrors, in massive frames of 
gilt wood, meet the eye. A small oblong 
table, with a surfuce of variegated marble is 
placed under each mirror, and above, the walls 
are decorated with naked figures, and ex- 
hibits scenes well suited to the lascivious 
propensities of the frequenters of the place. 


| The ceiling is supported by marble pilasters 


with bronzed cornices, and is covered with 


| variety of devices; while at the eastern end 


of the hall, a platform is fitted up, on which 
stand several musical instruments for the 
pleasure of the guests. Further on, in sev- 
eral roomy apartments, are stationed billiard 
tables, an alley for bowling, and other objects 
of a similar nature. Liquors of every grade 
and quality, cigars, cards, dice and dominoes 
and every thing that can please the eye, ear, 
and taste, is afforded you. 

It was to this place that Frederick Thorn- 
ton directed his steps. The moment he en- 
tered, several young men, on whose face the 
result of dissipation was indelibly stamped, 
rose from a table and welcomed him. 

“* What has kept you so long, Fred? We 
were about giving you up,” said one of the 
party. 

“Some little business at home detained 
me longer than I intended. I am here at 
however. How stands the rhino to 
“T see 


“ Fairly, fairly,” was the reply. 
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— 
—__ 


you 


7? ' 


\Vhat say you boys,—shall we game it 


are eager to recover the ground you lost, admit the entrance of the jailer, who had 
jast night. You shall soon have a chance. come to put an end to the interview. 


The arms of the mother and son were 


The answer was given by all in the affirm- linked in a last embrace, and they parted for- 
ative—punches were called for—dice were |ever! 


already upon the table—and the game was 
commenced, 

For some time the play was even—luck 
sided with neither of the players. Presently, 
however, Thornton, who had been anxiously 
waiting for a chance, began to win. Game) 
after game was played—the heap of silver 
was accumulating every moment by his side, 
and success seemed to be his, when a chance 
throw by his opponent once more changed 
the tide, and stripped him of all he had won! 
Then Thornton’s anxiety knew no bounds; 
stake after stake he made, and glass after | 
glass he drained as he beheld the money | 
given him by his mother dwindling to the | 
end. At last he started up and plunging his | 
hand into his pocket, drew forth a five dollar | 
bill—the last he had—threw it with an im- | 
precation upon the table. 

« There is the last I have—you must have 
that also, I suppose, he exclaimed. Another 
throw, and Thornton was penniless ! 

“ There is cheating somewhere,” exclaimed | 
Thornton, “ those dice are loaded !” 
| 





“ How !”’ exclaimed his adversary, as the 
whole rose from the table. 

“The last throw was a dishonest one, J 
expect! you have loaded dice about you !” 

“Sir?” was the reply of the winner. 

Thornton sprang forward and with a blow) 
felled his adversary to the ground. The) 
friends of the tallen one then interfered, but | 
it was too late for further injury—he was} 
dead! An unlucky blow near the .emple 
bad killed him. 

Thornton did not attempt to escape; he) 
was as one in astupor, and might almost have | 
been taken for the dead person, so pale was) 
the hue of his countenance. He submitted 
to be secured and led away from the scene 
of his folly. 

* 


* - . * 


CHAPTER III. 


Two figures were in the cell of the city, 
prison, the mother and the son. The effects | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


scaffold ! 


“ And am I indeed the guilty wretch they 


||tell me?’ were the thoughts of Thornton, 
after the door of his cell had closed upon the 
mother, whose advice he had scorned until 
too late. 
—it is no delusion; | am the inmate of a cell, 


“Am | indeed a murderer? Yes 
from whence I may never depart, but to the 
Well, I deserve my fate. Had I 
listened to my poor mother’s instruction it 
had not been thus. But dissolute companions, 


and a propensity fur strong drink have been 


my ruin. It is a hard death to die; to be 
taken forth in the face of the assembled mul- 
titudes, and hung by the neck until life is 
leparted—to be cursed in the public journals 
and scoffed at by the crowd—.” A dreadful 
thought came into his brain. He glanced at 
the bars of his cell; and 





CHAPTER IV. 

“T must see the Governor !” 

** Madam, it is impossible !” 

** No—no, not impossible; if he knew my 
errand he would not refuse me.” 

“ He is not accustomed to receive visiters 
at so early an hour.” 

** But my business is urgent.” 

“It must be postponed.” 

“Tt is of life and death !” 

The saucy menial was moved by her en- 
treaties and admitted the mother to the pre- 
sence of the Governor. 

‘1 fear, my dear madam, that it is not ip 
my power to serve you,” was his reply, in 
answer to the widow’s petition for tlie life of 
her son. “I will do my best, however, to 
serve him, if the case is as you say.” 

And the mother departed. 

* o * * > 

She stood at the door of the court—she 
dared not enter—a man advanced towards 
her— 

“Ts he saved ?” 

“ Madam, your son is pardoned,” 

* * * * * 


The door was thrown open for the mother 





of the liquor he had drank were entirely dis-' 
pelled, and his mind was free to contemplate 
the dreadful doom that awaited him. 


“Oh! Frederick, my son, is it thus I find? | 


——Had you heeded my innumerable warn-. 


to enter the cell; eager to communicate the 
joyful tidings, she sprang forward. But why 
|that startling scream, and what means the 
dead silence which follows it. 

The officers entered the cell; suspended 


ings you would not have been here.” | by his neck, from the bars of his prison win- 


“Do not upbraid me, mother: [ama murder- 
er, but the deed was committed in a fit of 
frenzy, and I repented it as soon as commit- 
ted.” 

The bolt was removed from the socket to 


‘dow, was the body of the lifeless Thornton— 
and beneath him lay the prostrate form of his 
mother. 

| The pardon came too late—the culprit was 
‘dead? Daily News. 
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THE EARLY DOOMED. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY L. F. FIZLER, M. D. 


There are but few members of the profes- 
sion, and but few mothers especially, now 
residing in the western part of the state of 
New Jersey, but that will recollect with 
painful distinctness, the memorable summer 
of eighteen hundred and thirty , 

A wide spread epidemic prevailed during 
that season, and was marked with uncommon 
mortality. 

The disease seemed to be confined chiefly 
to the young and beautiful of our race; and 
within a few years has sent thousands and 
thousands of them to that inheritance, which 
our Saviour has prepared and promised to 
all, but especially to them. 

Scarlatina!—thou dreaded scourge of 
childhood ; what sad and sorrowful associa- 
tions are connected with thy history. At 
thy slightest touch, infancy droops and dies. 





Before thy pestilential breath, beauty, inno-|' 


cence, and unoflending childhood, all fade 
and fall like autumn’s leaves, swept by au- 
tumn’s blasts. 

Among the many mothers who have bren 
called upon to mourn over the ravages of 
this dreadful disease, there was one whom 
I shall not soon forget. 
widowed lady, having one child only ; a son 
aged about six years. 

Immediately after the death of her hus- 
band, she found it necessary to adopt some 
pursuit, which would enable her to provide 


for herself, and to fit and educate for future} 


life this interesting child, which had been so 
recently deprived of its protector. For this 
— she removed into the State of New 

ersey, in the Spring of eighteen hundred 
and : 

Possessing a superior education, and a 
mind eminently qualified to impart instruc- 
tion, she was soon employed as a tutoress in 
the female department of a flourishing and 
respectable country seminary. Her hopes 
now began to brighten; and it was clearly 
obvious that her little Henry was the object 
and the idol of all her affections. He was a 
child to whom all the warm and deepest 
feelings of her heart were devoted. On him 
she looked, as her future comforter and pro- 
tector, when age and its infirmities should 
come upon her. But she thought not, when 
her child would sport around her with all the 
buoyancy of boyhood, as if to cheat her poor 
widowed heart into a moment’s cheerfulness, 
that death, even then had marked him for 
his own. 

Henry sickened and his mother sorrowed. 
His disease progressed with an alarming 
rapidity, and exhibited all the characteristic 





She was a young, || 


symptoms of this wide pervading malady 
To these were added fever, pain, and a diff. 
culty of respiration, threatening almost jp, 
stantaneous death. Delirium soon ensy, 

at which time he would call long and Joye): 
upon his departed father to succor hii in fc 
deep distress, Dark and livid spots. sony 
began to cluster up around his little nec 
the sad and certain presages of his eayiy 
doom. ‘There was a rapid exhaustion of 9) 
the vital energies; and he trembled as jf }\c 
little spirit was impatient to disengave jtse 

from the cold investments of mortality, ang 
then soar away to its final resting place, 

It was a long night of pain and sorrow. 
without a parallel in the whole history of my 
professional life. But just as the morning’. 
sun arose, death kindly interposed and Jo 
the little sufferer loose—he went down ji 
a foundering bark, amid the woes and wai. 
ings of his distracted mother. 

If there be any one class of our race, over 
which death seems to tread with an air o 
triumph, it is those who are in the morning 
of existence; bright sportive childhood j; 
often arrested in its innocent gambolings, 
and before the eye had been dimmed by dis 
ease, or the cheek deprived of its health) 
glow, they are made to struggle long ani 
hard with the great destroyer. 

Henry was beautiful even in death. [lis 
‘countenance which had been changed by (ic. 
‘ease, had now resumed its sweetness. He 
was dressed in death’s solemn drapery ; an( 
‘his little hands were folded across a breast 
| which heaves no more with anguish. 

The mother stood a long time speectiles 
‘and almost motionless over her breathless 
‘child; and as she would run her fingers 
‘playfully and unconsciously through his dark 
‘glossy ringlets, her countenance indicate! 
that she was communing closely with the 
great power which had inflicted the blow. 
After a long interval of undisturbed silence, 
ishe remarked, in a calm and composed man- 
iner, “afflictions and sorrow are the lot of all. 
‘and though thick clouds seem to gather round 
ime, yet amid their dark unfoldings, I can 
istill see the hand which has so often support- 
ied me when in distress. I yield him,” she 
‘continued, “with perfect resignation. Had 
ihe been in the possession of his intellectual 
‘faculties, that I could have explained to him 
why it is that childhood must suffer—could | 


In 


joys of heaven, of a rest and a reward, where 
‘he would soon meet his departed father, and 
\would soon be joined by his afflicted mother 
—then I could look upon his fair, faded fea- 
‘tures with feelings of triumph, and say with 
ithe afflicted patriarch of old. *The Lord 
igave and the Lord hath taken away.’” She 
suppressed her lamentations, though it was 





|have told him in his Jast struggles, of the 
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‘ | ‘3 ; 
ent that she was suffering severely from| country, no condition, and which always looks 
internal grief. with an invidious eye upon the budding 


Nature has implanted in a mother’s bosom bloom of youth. It prowls along in beauty’s 
- principle which death only can destroy. | path, and loves to steal its victim from the 
Maternity is so deeply and so intimately in-| ranks of the loved, the virtuous and the re- 
tertwined and interwoven about her heart,| fined. Tiger-like it plays with its prey ; first 
that that organ must cease to beat before she| deceives, and then destroys. 
can cease to love. Owing to the peculiar! Memory has still in record the sufferings 
putrescent character of the disease, it became!'of that afflicted mother; every hour, as it 
necessary to make early arrangements for! passed away, aggravated every symptom of 
the interment. It was our duty to accom-! her disorder. The premonitions of her fast 
any the distressed mother to the grave of; approaching fate were clearly enstamped 
her child, and when she stood over the fright-) upon her countenance. 
ful chasm, she seemed to look into it with a}! Her mind, however, remained perfectly 
melancholy longing, as if desirous to inherit calm and tranquil, evidencing an entire and 
the same resting place, which was about to) perfect resignation. 


enclose her per sre oo The last time we visited her, she enquired 

Henry was deposited in the earth—and_ if “ we thought it possible she would survive 
such manifestations of sincere sy mpathy and to see another Sabbath morning!” It was 
feeling [had never witnessed before. © an hour in which we dared not dissemble ; 
assemblage was large and solemn. The m0-| the reply was “she could not see the light 
ther stood with a fixed gaze upon the scene,| of another day.” It was the first time we 
as if unconscious of the melancholy occasion.| had ever seen her smile; and her large black 
All wept but the disconsolate one who had| eyes kindled up with an unusual brilliance, 
given him birth. Her eyes as yet had with- 


evid 


: as if illumined by the bright glories of the 
held their stores; the funeral service was) «better world,” towards which she was so 


‘rapidly approximating. She looked upward 
‘with a trusting glance, and in a confiding 
tone remarked: “the storm is nearly over, | 
fear it not; my anchor is cast within the 
vail.” 

And when the thought would recur to her, 


concluded, and when the turf began to fall 
upon the little bosom which she had so often 
pressed unto her own—‘* the fountains were 
broken up; she wept long and loud and bit- 
terly.” 


We returned with her to her desolated| 





abode, and all that female kindness and fe-| that the period was almost at hand when she 
male friendship could suggest to soothe her) would be released from the troubles of life, 
sorrows, were freely tendered. She would) she would laugh andibly. One of her female 
assume an occasional composure, as though) friends enquired the cause of her cheerfu!- 
her loss was in some measure alleviated by| ness; she remarked, “ with me there is but 
the love manifested towards her. She re-! one short step betwixt this and the other 
marked, that she was now “ childless, com-| shore; but a few moments between a world 





panionless and alone; a stranger among) 
strangers; with poarm torest upon, save His | 
who has promised to be an husband to the) 
widow, and who will temper the winds to the| 
shorn lamb.” 

Her constitution was naturally delicate, 
and much enfeebled and enervated by exces- 
sive grief; there were strong apprehensions) 
that some disease might arise and threaten| 
her with alarming consequences. 

These fears were too soon realised ; symp- 
toms of a pulmonary affection began to be 
apparent. A flush would occasionally steal 
upon her cheek; beautifully, though pain-| 
fully pencilled by the hand of the detroyer. 
It was a delusive flower, indicative of death, 
and which savored only of the sepulchre. 

Her disease soon assumed a dangerous as- 
pect; a violent cough ensued, accompanied 
with all the distressing symptoms which are 
attendant upon this universal scourge. It 





of suffering and a world of bliss.” 

She continued, “my husband is in Hea- 
ven, my child is there, my parents are there, 
and [ shall soon join the family group again, 
to be separated no more.” 

It was now evident that she was fast sink- 
ing down into death; her breathing became 
extremely difficult; according to her request, 
another pillow was placed under her head ; 
she gave one parting look, and with a smile 
upon her face, and a song of triumph upon 
her lips, she closed her eyes in death ! 
| There was a general interest and sympa- 
thy excited through all the country round. 
Friends and strangers assembled to pay the 
\last tribute which was due to one, who died 
‘a martyr to a mother’s love! Amid tears 
‘and sighs, she was borne to the “ narrow 
‘house appointed for all the living,” and I 
‘there saw deposited (within two short months) 
side by side, in one dark and sunless grave, 





was Pulmonary Consumption in its most 
frightful form; a disease which regards no 


the remains of little Henry and of his de- 
voted mother. 
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A LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 


The following interesting particulars are extracted from a letter of a late traveller, published in the Poughkeons; 
(N. Y.) Eagle. We have already given several articles in relation to Jerusalem and its environs, and oy». 
two views of it. The one now given, however, is entirely different from any previousone. We never wea, 
in contemplating the grand and glorious events that have taken place in the land of Judea, and especiq}), : 
the favored city of Jerusalem. Jews, as well as Christians, are deeply interested in them, and we presume 
that as long as either of these names are retained among us, Jerusalem and its associations will eyer 4, 
dear to the hearts of both.—Ep. Gar. 


Some days since, when I crossed the mountains of India, and my eyes beheld the holy 
city in the distance for the first time, I could not help exclaiming, “ is it possible that at Jast. 
after a voyage of six or seven thousand miles from my native land, I am soon to visit the 
many interesting localities connected with the life and sufferings of our Saviour, from his na- 
tivity at Bethlehem to his crucifixion upon Mount Calvary !” 


SEES a 
BY SPITTALL 
[Present City of Jerusalem.] 


In approaching Jerusalem we passed the village of Loudd, (Lydda,) where the apostle 
Peter cured Eneas of the palsy, and after two hours ride we commenced the first ascent of 
the mountains of Judea. The road winds by a rugged ravine, round a detached and barren 
hill, on the summit of which 1s the village of Latroun. Soon after leaving this village we 
entered the mountains, some parts of which were extremely wild and romantic, and abound- 
ing with flowers. [1 some parts the road or path was almost impassable and steep with rug- 
ged rocks, and we had to lead our horses. After a few hours ride over a rough road, where 
a few olive trees are the only signs of vegetable lite, we reached the top of a high hill, when, 
suddenly, the anxiously looked-for city presented itself to view. We soon found ourselves 
at the gate, where our bill of health was demanded, and found our caravan had been sus- 
pected and put on quarantine, but were immediately liberated. The first morning after my 
arrival I attended the Episcopal service, and found a small congregation worshiping in my 
native tongue, and the words of scripture which declare that “ where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name there will 1 be with them,” were forcibly impressed on my mind. 

During my first stroll in the city—having had occasion to visit the palace of the Pasha—I 
mounted the flat roof where the panorama of Jerusalem was taken, and below me lay the 
square of Harem Scheriff, a grand and noble retirement for the Turks, which also encloses 
the mosques of Omar and E! Aksar, and are built on Mount Moriah, where formerly stool 
the throne of Solomon and the Judgment seat of David, and a certain spot is shown where 
the Turks believe Mahomet is to judge the world, assembled in the Vadley of Jehosaphat 
below. Nune but Turks are allowed to visit its sacred precincts. It is prettily arranged 
with walks, fountains, and a few orange trees. I then strolled along the via Dolorosa, re- 
garding its localities with interest, and soon found myself in the garden of Gethsemane ; the 
olives here have the appearance of great age. From the valley I ascended the Mount of Olives, 
which is a round tabular hill, covered with verdure and a spt »kling of olives. To reach the 
summit is a long walk, and half way up are the remains of a monastery, built on the spot, ac- 

cording to tradition, where Jesus wept over Jerusalem, foreseeing how her people should be 
~ scattered and her high places be made desolate. On the top of the hill is the ancient church 
of the ** Ascension,” now a Turkish mosque. 
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VI. THE SILVER LAKE. 


POETRY BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 
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POOR RELATIONS; ||memory retraced her past life. The entrance 
OR, 1836 AND '40. rin mictipee of this oldsfachioned Mansion 
. only served to revive with still greater yjyia. 
eiiingeemeen ed _ wt testa ness her recollections of the mast: for and 
“Drive to Mrs. Grantham’s,” said Mrs.'|mild countenance of Mrs. Wilkinson, she 
Harley, as she issued from one of the fash- |beheld the same kind expression which had 
ionable Broadway stores, and entered her |won her childish affection. The years tha: 
splendid carriage. {In a few minutes the vel-||had stolen the bloom from the cheek of tho 
vet covered steps were again let down, and '|votary of fashion, and had robbed her form of 
she stopped at the door of her friend, with|jits pliant grace, had left scarcely a trace of 
her card case already half opened in her||its progress on the elder lady. Her tall thin 
hand, well knowing that it would be in re-||figure still retained its perpendicularity, anq 
quisition, as she had just seen Mrs. Grant-|time had only deepened the furrows which 
ham amid a group of ladies in the crowded |grief had early traced upon her brow. He, 
promenade. “ Wait here till I return; I |closely-cut black silk dress—the square thin 
am going to pay another visit,” said she, as|}muslin pinned with so much precision over Jy rélati 
the footman threw open the carriage door. |her bosom—her high-crowned cap, with it; 9 Whe 
With stately step she walked onward till |neatly crimped border, and the smooth braids J was t 
she reached the nearest intersecting street, |of silver-sprinkled hair which crossed her [gm dem 
then drawing her veil closely over her face, |high forehead, all were in exact resemblance not § 
and quickening her pace, she turned the cor- |to the picture traced upon Mrs. Harley's methe 
ner, and was lost to the view of her watchful |memory some twenty years earlier. . of su 
servants. “ T have come to ask you to pass the day the re 
‘T thought so,” said the liveried coachman, || with me, aunt,” said Mrs. Harley, assuming gradi 
with a knowing leer; “where do you think |her blandest tone, in answer to Mrs. Wilkin- woul 
Mrs. Harley has gone, Wilson ?” son’s polite, but cold salutation. Your dy- when 
“ How should I know?” was the careless |ties and my constant engagements prevent fore 
reply. us from meeting as often as we ought, but | Jam sions 
« She’s gone to see her old aunt, who keeps | am determined for the future, toarrange some Th 
school in one of the up-town streets.” plan by which we can have more of each oth failed 
“Qh, ho! is that the game? poor rela-'|er’s society.” truth 
tions! Well, I am glad that she has too| ‘ Your determination comes too late, mi- lips 
much regard for her horses than to let them ||am,” said the old lady, while a slight fush chos 
stand at the door of a beggarly school-ma-j|crossed her pale cheek ; “ had my duties ani ject. 
dam.” || your engagements been the only barriers be. be 
Quite unconscious of the remarks of her'|tween us, they might easily have been re- will, 
saucy domestics, who assumed the privilege'|moved. ‘Ihe true obstacles have been some- viliti 
of conjecturing the truth at most convenient,| what more-insurmountable, and yet methinks read: 
seasons, Mrs. Harley hurried on, and, afier'|even the distinction between poverty and profe 
several turns and windings, taken to avoid'|riches might have been overlooked in fayor on b 
poblicity, found the place she sought. Her |of your few surviving relatives.” disct 
oud knock having procured her instant ad-|| ‘Nay, aunt, you wrong me,” said Mr. qual 
mission, she was ushered into an apartment, || Harley. “Iam sure I have never failed in N 
which could scarcely fail to awaken some |respect towards you.” 
early associations in the heart of the woman|| “No; you have managed to treat me with 
of fashion, for every article of its simple fur-||total neglect, and yet, to be perfectly respect: 
niture had been familiar to her childhood. | ful, if, by any chance, we accidentally met. 
The tall chimney jars which adorned the || However, J wish not to reproach you, Caro- 
narrow chimney-piece—the taller silver can-||line ; your way through life has not been as 
dlesticks beside them—the cumbrous mahog- |my way, and though both of us were nurtur- 
any chairs, with the clean but faded chintz jed in the same home, we have sought very 
covers—the straight-backed sofa—the spider- | different roads to our journey’s end. Whe 
legged tea-table, all were old friends. Even||your mother—my only sister—named you 
the worsted-worked tea-kettle holder, its ori- |by my name, and gave you into my arms 
ginal colors now blended in one dusky tint,||another claimant upon my affections, I re 
eld its accustomed place on one side of the |ceived you as a precious gift from her hands; 
fire; while a fly brush of peacock’s feathers, |and when, two years later, she was borne ‘0 
the exact counterpart of the one whose hun- |an early grave you can testify to the mannet 
dred eyes had been the wonder of her child-'|in which I fulfilled my duties to the little o- 
hood, still hung in the corner. Many a hap-||phan. But times have altered; I was thet 
py hour had Mrs. Harley spent_in the very '|prosperous and happy, the wife of a man ew 
room where she now stoot as a stranger, and ||nent in his profession, and the mother of 
in spite of herself, her feelings softened as||lovely family. I am now a lonely widow, 
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/ rt by keeping school, and I ought not 
ae to find friends changed as 
well as fortune.” 

« My dear madam, can you suppose that 
your sheted circumstances have had any in- 
quence upon my feelings?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Herley, in well dissembled surprise. 

«] do not speak from vague suspicion only, 
Caroline; I know what I say. When my| 
daughter and myself undertook the charge of 
: private boarding-school, you gradually 
dropped all intercourse with us, for you had 
grown rich as we declined in fortunes, and 
you began to feel that the presence of ' poor 
relations’ might be rather inconvenient. 
When your daughter left the nursery, she 
was transferred to one of those pests of mo- 
dern society, a fashionable boarding-school, 
not so much on account of my antiquated 
method of imparting real knowledge, instead 
of superficial accomplishments, as because 
the relationship between us would seem de- 
grading in the eyes of the world, Nay, you 
would even have denied that relationship 
when questioned on the subject, and I there- 
fore can have no confidence in your profes- 
sions of regard.” 

The self-possession of Mrs. Harley quite 
failed her as she listened to these bitter 
truths. Her brow crimsoned, and she bit her 
lips as she replied, “* Well, aunt, you have 
chosen to misunderstand my motives, and re- 
ject my good will.” 

“No, Caroline, I do not reject your good 
will, but I cannot consent to accept your ci- 
vilities; if I can serve you in any way, I am 
ready, but do not come to me with hollow 
professions. You have doubtless visited me 
on business this morning; let us therefore 
discuss it as strangers, or at least, mere ac- 
quaintances.” 

Nothing but Mrs. Harley’s strong desire 
to acquire some information on a subject 
which nearly interested her, could have in- 
duced her to bear her aunt’s severe remarks. 
She, however, repressed the angry feelings 
which rose within her breast, and with the 
bland curtesy for which she was remarkable, 
replied, “ It shall be as you wish, madam; | 
will no, longer proffer any claim of kindred, 
but if it be not contrary to your ideas of pro- 
priety, will you be so good as to afford me 
some information respecting the character 
and temper of a young lady now under your 
charge? I mean Miss Eveline Morris.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson looked surprised. Mrs. 
Harley continued, “I did intend to include 
her in the invitation which I had the plea- 
sure of offering to you, and the pain of hear- 
Ing you reject; of course [ wish my questions 


| 
| 


| 


sompelled to eke out my diminished means |! be unwilling to have the interest I take in 


her made public.” 

“Will you oblige me by making known 
the reasons for such inquiry?” asked Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, it ison my 
daughter's account that I feel interested in 
the child, Major Morris visits us very fre- 
quently, and I think is strongly disposed to 
admire my beautiful Mary.” 


| ** Major Morris !” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkin- 


son ; “ pardon my surprise, Caroline, but if I 


|retain my recollection of the very lovely girl 
_whom I once saw with you, she can scarcely 
ibe more than eighteen years of age, while 
|the Major is certainly past forty.” 

| You are quite right, aunt,” replied Mrs. 


Harley in her most dulcet tones. ‘* Mary is 
just eighteen, but the Major is a very young- 
looking man, and possesses many advan- 
tages.” 

| “He is rich and fashionable, you mean, 
Caroline.” 

| “It would certainly be a brilliant match 
for Mary; he is very distinguished in socie- 
if nes 

“He is more than that, or I am much mis- 
taken in him,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly. 
| He is a man of high-toned feeling, of ele- 
vated character, and of fine talents. I am 
‘not surprised that he should seek a second 
|marriage, for I doubt whether his first was a 
happy one, but it is strange he should choose 
so young a wife.” 

“‘ Mary is very beautiful, aunt, and I have 
taken great pains to destroy in her mind 
those youthful illusions which so often inter- 
fere with the prudent calculations of pa- 
rents.” 

“What do you mean by youthful illu- 
sions?” 

‘Oh, those romantic ideas of love in a cot; 
tage, or disinterested affection, which gener- 
ally fill a girl’s head when she first enters 
society, and often induce her to throw herself 
away upon some penniless fellow, with black 
whiskers and a sentimental smile. Mary, 
though so young, has as much discretion as 
if she was thirty. She never reads novels, 
and her knowledge of the world is derived 
entirely from my experience. It has been 
my object to make her understand society as 
it actually exists. My own pre-conceived 
fancies of worldly happiness have given me 
some bitter hours, and I wished to save her 
from the pain which we all suffer, when our 
early dreams fade into reality.” 

There was a touch of feeling in Mrs. Har- 
ley’s manner, which softened the stern old 
lady. “ Take care, Caroline,” said she, * Jest, 
in destroying the romance which grows up 





concerning her to be considered in the light 
ofa confidential communication, and I should 








in the heart of every woman, you do not root 
up the generous impulses which are entwined 
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with it. She who enters upon life with warm 
and enthusiastic feelings, must necessarily 
encounter many sorrows, but that very disci- 
pline of grief renders her more capable of 
bearing her burden meekly; of sympathizing 
with the afflicted, of practising the disinter- 
ested kindness which is a. peculiar privilege, 
and, in a word, of performing those feminine 
duties which are designed to make her a 
help-mate for man. I do not admire a calcu- 
lating spirit in youth. It is so unnatural, so 
unsuited to the unsuspecting innocence which 
ought always to characterize that bright sea- 
son in life, that, school-mistress as | am, I 
would rather see the errors of a generous 
mind, than the undeviating propriety of a per- 
fectly selfish one, which is always correct 
from motives of interest.” 

“ Well, aunt, for my part, I think those 
happiest who allow their affections to run in 
the freest channel.” 

“Those are happiest, who, having the 
greatest number of duties to do, perform 
them best. A woman is blest in proportion 
as she ministers to the comforts of others; 
she may have more sorrows, more calls upon 
her sympathy, but she has also more sources 
of enjoyment ; for she thus exercises all her 
faculties—all her affections—and in this ex- 
ercise consists the secret of a woman’s hap- 
piness.” 

“T dare say you are right, madam,” said 
Mrs. Harley, politely, suppressing a yawn, 
“but now let us talk of Eveline Morris. If 
Mary is to be her step-mother, as I hope she 
is, [ should like to know how the young lady 
may best be managed.” 

Managed! Howl detest the word,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly ; “a child 
should never be managed. Management im- 
plies finesse, and trickery, and concealment, 
neither of which is necessary in the guidance 
of children. I have taught school for twenty 
years, and have never found one who could 
not comprehend and appreciate plain, honest 
dealing. Teach young persons with candor, 
kindness and resolution, and you will never 
study the art of management.” 

‘Is Miss Eveline accustomed to the ex- 
ercise of her own will ?” 

“Yes, when she wills to do right, and 
when she is wrong a word of remonstrance 
is sufficient to subdue her. Eveline Morris 
must be governed only by the gentle influ-}| 
ence of the affections, for although to kind- 
ness she is as docile as a lamb, she would be 
utterly untameable by harsh and severe treat- 
ment. But are you sure Major Morris is in 
love with your daughter ?” 

“JT wish I was certain of that fact, my dear 
madam; but I do not despair of seeing him 
so; he admires the fresh and youthful beauty 
for which she is remarkable, he is charmed 








with the simplicity of manners which | have 
taken such pains to teach her, and I think 
'with proper discretion on our parts, he ma, 
be led on to form a serious attachment. Ey. 
cuse me for trespassing so long upon you; 
valuable time,” continued Mrs. Harley, joo}. 
“ So you will not be per- 
suaded to bring your pupil to dine with ,; 
he old lady coldly answers; 
“Well, good morning: 
the next time I call I will bring Mary wy) 
me to make the acquaintance of Miss Morris.” 
Mrs. Harley hurried away, and as she ro. 
gained her carriage, she threw herself bac; 
upon the silken cushions with a feeling of 
discomfort, such as she did not often expe. § 
“Thank Heaven,” thought she, 
“that long lecture is at an end; the old lady 
has passed away an hour, and yet contrive) 
to give me no actual information about this 
Eveline Morris; I dare say Mary will have 
trouble enough with her, unless her fathe; 
can be persuaded to keep her at school.” 
Perhaps the manceuvring mamma _ weull 
have felt less sanguine in her schemes if she 
could have taken a peep into a certain back 
parlor, where sat the handsome and stately 
Major Morris, holding the hand of a delicate 
and graceful woman, in whose intellectu:| 
countenance the “ freshness of youthful beau. 
ty” had long since given place to more kis. 
ing charms. He admired the beautifu! May 
Harley, as he would have done a fine picture 
but if he thought of her at all, it was only as 
a child in comparison with himself. He was 
the friend of her father, without having the 
slightest idea of becoming the lover of the 
daughter, for his own good sense taught bim, 
that in making a “second choice,” his age 
and the future welfare of his child should be 
taken into consideration. This he had done; 
and even when Mrs. Harley was condesceni- 
ing to visit her poor relations, in order to 
further her plans with regard to the rich wid- 
ower, he had taken the liberty of calling upon 
one of those humble relations with an offer of 
his hand and heart. In less than three months 
after the double interview, the fashionable 
world wereall surprised by the announcement 
of the major’s marriage. 
/estimate the true character of woman, and 
despising the allurements of fashion, he lat 
‘chosen the modest, unpretending daughter of 
Mrs. Wilkinson—the poor relation of the 
aspiring Mrs. Harley. The close of the me- 
morable year of 1836, the year of bubbles, 3s 
it may emphatically be called, found the ma 
jor and his pleasant family circle enjoying 
the rational pleasure of Parisian life, while \t 
left Mrs. Harley planning new schemes for 
the advancement of her daughter, and vainly 
regretting the neglect of her “poor rela 
* 


ing at her watch. 


to-morrow ?” 
in the negative. 











He had learned to 
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T have It was the spring of 1840 When Major|| Major Morris sought in vain to discover the 
| think [i Morris returned to ‘his native Jand. Hisj\retreat of the bereaved family. Whether 
he may {daughter had grown up into an elegant and/||from pride, or some accidental cause, they 
t. Ex. @ graceful girl; his wife had realized all his|/had left no trace of their course after the 
ON your anticipations of domestic happiness; and he)|final sale of their furniture and effects, and 
V, look. [bad learned to love old Mrs. Wilkinson with|| Mrs. Wilkinson, whose sense of past wrong 
be per. J almost filial affection. ‘They formed an uni-||had long since been forgotten in sympathy 
‘ith me ted and affectionate family, studying the com-||for their misfortunes, in vain lamented her 
SWere/ fort of each other, and thus contributing most! ignorance of their condition. 
ring effectually to theirown. They returned to|| Some months had passed away, when Mrs. 
‘Y with take up their residence in the city of their|) Wilkinson, having occasion toemploy a seam- 
lorris,” birth, and the major’s first care was to select|| stress, received information from a person 
she re. such a dwelling as might become his perma-|| who kept a sort of haberdashery store, that 
f back nent place of abode. He found no difficulty || she could not perform a greater act of charity, 
ling of in procuring such. Many a splendid mansion, || than by giving work to a lady who lodged in 
nN EXpe. which, at his departure, was filled with aspir-|\the upper part of her house. Upon further 
Mt she, ing and wealthy families, now stood unten-|| inquiry, Mrs. Wilkinson ascertained that the 
Id lady anted and lonely in their magnificence. The|| person whom she was required to employ 
ntrived spitit of speculation had proved itself but a/||ived alone in great seclusion, and that her 
ut this juggling fiend—the gold which men had fan-|| name was never mentioned to the jadies who 
| have cied within their grasps, like fairy treasures, || caye her work. ‘The work is left with me, 
father had returned to its original worthlessness, ma’am,” said the woman, * and I am respon- 
” and the millionaire of ’86 was the bankrupt) sible for it; but the lady does not want to be 
weuld of *40. ; : known; I believe she was once very rich, 
3 if she Among others who had put in the sickle at|/and she’s afraid some of her acquaintances 
n back harvest ser and reaped any tares, was 4 will remember her.” 
stately Harley. empted by the opportunity o eet Le ee 
elicate per a Mean in a “night, ie Borger that wee a daughter 1" inquired Mrs. 
lectual things of such gourd-like growth may wither|) 7) * , 
| beau. even so quickly. Neglecting the business She has, ma’am, but the unnatural crea- 
last. which was gradually heaping up wealth|| ture has left her mother, and gone off witha 
Mary within his coffers, he threw himself into the|| young Frenchman, who took a fancy to her 
icture; midst of stock and land speculations, entered || Pretty face. * 
nly as heart and hand into all the gambling echemes|| Was she very handsome } 
le was of the wildest projectors. We smile at the|| “‘ Yes, ma’am, but she was no better than 
ig the credulity of those, who, in ‘the olden time,|| beautiful wax figure—she did not seem to 
of the ruined themselves, and beggared their chil-||C@re for any body, and all she did was to 
t him, dren, by their insane quest of the philosopher's dress herself in all the little finery she could 
Is age stone ; but will not posterity regard with the|| gets and sit by the window to attract the at- 
ald be same contemptuous pity the mad and headlong’ tention of the gentlemen. Her mother was 
done; career which men of our own time have fol-||#!most killed by her desertion, but it did not 
sceni. lowed, in their pursnits of wealth? We were||destroy the poor lady's pride; 1 believe she 
ler to smitten with avarice as with a pestilence—| has gone without a dinner many a time, be- 
h wide the strong and the weak—the wise and the|/ cause she was too proud to Jet any one know 
r upon ignorant—the virtuous and depraved—all fell|| her poverty. 
ffer of victims to the plague, and many an untimely Mrs. Wilkinson’s interest was excited, and 
jonths grave—many a broken heart, which “bro-||she insisted on being allowed to visit the 
mable kenly lives on,” remains to attest the fearful||nameless lady. In spite of the remonstrances 
>ment ravages of the disease. \of the kind-hearted shop-keeper, she made 
ned to Mr. Harley had risked all and lost. From||her way up the narrow stairs, and in the mis- 
, and a condition of affluence and splendor, he was||erable apartment found, as she had expected, 
e had east headlong into beggary. Everything was| her bereaved and impoverished niece. Mrs. 
ter of gone—his money—his credit—even his char-|| Morris did not insult her unhappy cousin by 
f the acter, as a man of honor, was lost, in his vain|| calling to see her in her carriage, nor yet did 
p me- attempt to sustain himself, and in the very||she make her way by stealth to the abode of 
€8, 28 crisis of his misfortunes he was found lying||poverty. A comfortable home, a competent 
ep ma- dead, on the floor of his counting-room. He}| provision for her comfort were provided, and 
oving had died in a fit of apoplexy produced by in-||then Mrs. Wilkinson conducted her daughter 
uile it tense mental distress, but the good-natured || to the presence of her relative, whose claims 
s for world, of course, suggested that an event so||/to kindred were not now disavowed. Doubt- 
ainly judiciously timed, cou!d scarcely be a natural]! less, of all the parties, Mrs. Harley felt, with 
ons.” one, and thus the cloud of suspicion rested|/the most acuteness, the difference between 





even on the grave of the unhappy bankrupt. 
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Put up a Picture in your Room. 
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PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


May we exhort such of our readers as have 
no pictures hanging in their rooms, to put 
one up immediately ! we mean in their prin- 
cipal sitting room; in all their rooms, if pos- 
sible, but, at al] events, in that one. No 
matter how costly, or the reverse, provided 
they see something in it, and it gives them 
a profitable or pleasant thought. Some may 
allege that they have “no taste for pictures ;” 
but they have a taste for objects to be found 
in pictures,—for trees, for landscapes, for 
human beauty, for scenes of life; or, if not 
for all these, yet surely for some one of them; 
and it is highly useful for the human mind to 
give itself helps towards taking an interest 
in things apart from its immediate cares or 
desires. They serve to refresh us for their 
better conquest or endurance ; to render sor- 
row unselfish ; to remind us that we ourselves, 
or our own personal wishes, are not the only 
objects in the world; to instruct and elevate 


The companionship of anything greater or 
better than ourselves must do us good, unless 
we are destitute of all modesty or patience, 
And a picture is a companion, and the next 
thing to the presence of what it represents. 
We may live in the thick of e city, for in. 
stance, and can seldom go out, and “ feed” 
ourselves 

With pleasure of the breathing fields; 
but we can put up a picture of the fields be. 
fore us, and, as we get used to it, we sha]| 
find it the next thing to seeing the fields at 
a distance. For every picture is a kind of 
window, which supplies us with a fine sight; 
and many a thick, unpierced wall thus lets 
us into the studies of the greatest men, and 
the most beautiful scenes of nature. By liv. 
ing with pictures we learn to ‘ read” them, 
—to see into every nook and corner of q 
landscape, and every feature of the mind; 
and it is impossible to be in the habit of these 





perusals, or even of being vaguely conscious 
of the presence of the good and beautiful, and 


||considering them as belonging to us, or form. 


us, and put us in a fairer way of realizing||ing a part of our common-places, without 


the good opinions which we would all fain 
entertain of ourselves, and in some measure 
do; to make us compare notes with other in- 
dividuals, and with nature at large, and cor- 
rect our infirmities at their mirror by mo- 
desty and reflection; in short, even the 
admiration of a picture is a kind of religion, 
or additional tie on our consciences, and 
rebinding of us (for such is the meaning of 
the word religion) to the greatness and good- 
ness of nature. 

Mr. Hazlitt has said somewhere, of the 
portrait of a beautiful female with a noble 
countenance, that it seems as if an unhand- 
some action would be impossible in its pre- 
sence. It is not so much for restraint sake, 
as for the sake of diffusiveness of heart, or 
the going out of ourselves, that we would 
recommend pictures; but, among other ad- 
vantages, this also, of reminding us of our 
duties, would doubtless be one; and if re- 
minded with charity, the effect, though per- 
haps small in most instances, would still be 
something. We have read of a Catholic 
money-lender, who, when he was going to 
cheat a customer, always drew a veil over 
the portrait of his favorite Saint. Here was 
a favorite vice far more influential than the 
favorite Saint ; and yet we are of opinion that 
the money-lender was better for the Saint 
than he would have been without him. It left 
him faith in something; he was better for it in 
the intervals; he would have treated his daugh- 
ter the better for it, or his servant, or his dog. 
There was a bit of heaven in his room,—a sun- 
beam to shine into a corner of his heart,— 
however he may have shut the window against 


being, at the very least, less subject to the 
disadvantages arising from having no such 
thoughts at all. 

And it is so easy to square the picture to 
one’s aspirations, or professions, or the powers 
of one’s pocket. For, as to resolving to have 
no picture at all in one’s room, unless we 
could have it costly, and finely painted, and 
finely framed, that would be a mistake » 
vulgar, that we trust no reader of any decent 
publication now-a-days could fall into it. 
The greatest knave or simpleton in England, 
provided he is rich, can procure one of the 
finest paintings in the world to-morrow, and 
know nothing about it when he has got it; 
but to feel the beauties of a work of art, or to 
be capable of being led to feel them, is a gift 
which often falls to the lot of the poorest; 
and this is what Raphael or Titian desired in 
those. who looked at their pictures, All the 
rest is taking the clothes for the man. Now 
it so happens, that the cheapest engravings, 
though they cannot come up to the merits of 
the originals, often contain no mean portion 
or shadow of them; and when we speak of 
putting pictures up in a room, we use the 
word “ picture” in the child’s sense, meaning 
any kina of graphic representation, oil, water- 
Dv copper-plate, drawing, or wood cut. 
And any one of these is worth putting up in 
your room, provided you have mind enough to 
get a pleasure from.it. Even a frame is not 
necessary, if you cannot afford it. Better 
put up a rough, varnished engraving, than 
none ut all,—or pin, or stick up, any engrav- 
ing whatsoever, at the hazard of its growing 
never so dirty, You will keep it as clean as 








it, when heaven was not to look on. 


you can, and for as long a time; and as for 
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the rest, it is better to have a good memoran- | 
dum before you, and get a fresh one when’ 
vou are able, than to have none at all, or| 
even to — it clean in a portfolio. How 
should you like to keep your own heart in a’ 
portfolio, or lock your friend up in another’ 
room! We are no friends to portfolios, ex- | 
cept where they contain more prints than can’ 
be hung up. The more, in that case, the) 
better. } 

Our readers have seen in all parts of the’ 
country, over the doors of public houses, | 
« Perkins and Co.’s Entire.” This Perkins, | 
who died wealthy a few years ago, was not a 
mere brewer or rich man. . He had been) 
head clerk to Thrale, the friend of Dr. John- 
son; and, during his clerkship, the Doctor’ 
happening to go into his counting-house, saw 
a portrait of himself (Johnson) hanging up in 
it. “How is this, Sir?” inquired Johnson. 
« Sir,” said Perkins, “1 was resolved that my, 
room should have had one great man in it.” 
“A very pretty compliment,” returned the’ 
gratified moralist, “and I believe you mean, 
it sincerely.” 

Mr. Perkins did not thrive the worse for 
having the portrait of Johnson in his count-| 
ing-house. People are in general quite 
enough inclined to look after the interests of | 
“number one;” but they make a poor busi- | 
ness of it, rich as they may become, unless 
they include a power of forgetting it in be-| 
half of number two; that is to say, of some) 
one person, or thing, besides themselves, able | 
to divert them from mere self-seeking. It is! 
not uncommon to see one solitary portrait in| 
a lawyer’s office, and that portrait a lawyer's, 
generally some judge. It is better than) 
none. Anything is better than the poor, 
sma!! unit of a man’s selfish self, even if it be! 
but the next thing to it. And there is the| 
cost of the engraving and frame. 


'|the princely merchant of Italy. 


way. The young merchant should reason- 
ably have a portrait of some eminent mer- 
chant before his eyes, with some other, not 
far off, to hinder him from acknowledging no 
merit but in riches, Or he might select a 
merchant of such a character as could serve 
both uses,—Sir Thomas Gresham, for in- 
stance, who encouraged knowledge as well 
as money-getting,—or Lorenzo de Medici, 
So with re- 
gard to clergymen, to professions of all sorts, 
and to trade. The hosier, in honor of his 
calling, might set up Defoe, who was one of 
that trade, as well as author of Robinson 
Crusoe; the bookseller may the footman, 
Dodsley, who was at one time a footman as 
well as a bookseller and author, and behaved 
excellently under all characters; and the 
tailor might baulk petty animadversions on 
his trade, by having a portrait, or one of the 
many admirable works, of the great Annibal 
Caracci, who wes a tailor’s son. It would 
be advisable, in general, to add a Jandscape, 
if possible, for reasons already intimated ; but 


||a picture of some sort we hold to be almost 


indispensably necessary towards doing justice 
to the habitation of every one who is capable 
of reflection and improvement. The print- 
shops, the book-stalls, the portfolios contain- 
ing etchings and engravings at a penny or 
twopence a-piece, (often superior to plates 
charged twenty times as much,) ana lastly, 
the engravings that make their way into the 
shop-windows, out of the Annuals and Peri- 
odicals of the past season, and that are to be 
had for almost as little, will furnish the in- 
genuons reader of this article with an infinite 
store to choose from; and if he is as good- 
natured as he is sensible, we will venture to 
whisper into his ear, that we should take it 
as a personal kindness of him, and hope he 


Sometimes '|| would consider us a friend assisting him in 


there is more; for these nrofessional prints, | putting it up. 


especially when alone, ate meant to imply, 


that the possessor is a shrewd, industrious, | 
proper lawyer, who sticks te his calling, and 


wastes his time in “no nonsense ;” and this 
ostentation of business is in some instances a} 
cover for idleness or disgust, or a blind for a. 
father or rich uncle. Now it would be better, | 
we think, to have two pictures instead of one, | 
the judge’s by all means, for the professional | 
part of the gentleman’s soul,—and some one) 
other picture, to show that his client is a| 
man as well asa lawyer, and has an eye to) 
the world outside of him, as well as to his! 
own; for as men come from that world to 
consult him, and generally think their cases 
just in the eyes of” common sense as well as| 
law, they like to see that he has some sym-. 
pathies as well as cunning. | 

Upon these grounds it would be well for | 


SEPARATION. 


When forced to part from those we love, 
If sure to meet to-morrow, 

We still a pang of anguish prove, 
And feel a touch of sorrow. 


But who can paint the briny tears 
We shed when thus we sever, 

If forced to part, for months, for years, 
To part—perhaps forever / 


But if our thoughts are fixed aright, 
A cheering hope is given ; 

Though here our prospects end in night, 
We meet again in heaven. 


Yes, if our souls are raised above, 
*Tis sweet when thus we sever, 
Since parting in a Saviour’s love, 





men of other calling, if they acted in a similar\ 





We part fo meet forever ! 
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DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 
A DELUSION. 
BY JOHN A. ELKINTON, M. D. 


The idea that ‘* death-bed repentance,” so 
called, is a delusion, is not new. However 
startling it may seem, at first, reflection will 
soon convince any one acquainted with the 
human system and its sympathies, that very 
little reliance is to be placed upon a confes- 
sion of reformation under such circumstances. 
The individual himself is deceived; and it is 
right and proper that others should not de- 
ceive themselves on this important point. 
Our appetites, tastes, and affections, all con- 
tribute to wed us to life, and endear us to ex- 
istence. And, although these tests of our 
temporal attachments are selfish in the ab- 
stract; they are both necessary and useful, 
as well to our own happiness, as to the hap- 
piness of those around us. We may even 
feel grateful for the enjoyment of these natu- 
ral and rational propensities ; but is the heart 
divorced from her tempora] connection? are 
we prepared at any moment for death? Try 
the question ! 

We have been grateful, but not penitent ! 


“Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?” 


Sickness attacks our system, and fierce dis- 
ease commences its ravages, in the midst of, 
our most blissful enjoy ments, in the height of 
our gratification of appetite; and how soon 
do we turn with disgust from the very objects 
which, in a state of health, gave us pleasure! 
But, is this repentance? 


The merciless arrow of death wings its 
way into our dwelling, and strikes down a 
gentle lamb of our Jove, and where then is 
the sunshine of life? Where the green fields 
and fragrant flowers of earth? Their ver- 
dure has faded! The sweet-scented flower 
has lost its perfume! All its gay and beanti- 


ful tints become unsightly and sickening !/| 


Is this repentance? 


The beloved object which sweetened every 
enjoyment is buried under the cold clods of 
the valley, and cheerfulness, which was the 
companion of the cherished one in liie, is 
changed to sorrow and sadness, now he is 
dead; and all the charms of existence have 
vanished with him! Js THis repentance ? 


Is this change in our physical condition, 
this temporary disrelish for accustomed 
gratifications, this want of appetite for car- 
nal indulgences, repentance? Are our 





hearts nearer to God ? our souls benefitted ? 
our virtues improved? What are the evi- 


END oF 


dences? The healthy functions of our or. 
gans have been suspended by disease ; ang 
we have no present desire for the things of 
earth! Js this repentance? It is a dely 
sion! a fatal, dangerous delusion! 


The sick and dying lose their vigor, and 
are in a state of physical and mental inertia, 
—neither positively good, nor positively ey), 
but very far from that contrition of spirit 
which constitutes true repentance. We fee] 
subdued and penitent, and in our helplessness, 
throw our poor prostrate bodies, our yielding 
intellect, on the mercies of Heaven. his js 
not repentance, but a delusion, of fearful mav- 
nitude. Are we to bury our talents in a nap. 
kin, and rely on a merciful God and a sick 
bed for safety, without an effort of our own! 
Certainly not! Man, with all his powers, 
and energies, and healthfulness, can scarcely 
hope to be justified with his offended Crea- 
tor. 


Remember, that debility of mind and body, 
the prostration of vital energy, the absence of 
the desire for evil, are only involuntary ¢/- 
fects, growing out of involuntary causes ; 
and have nothing to do with the subject of 
repentance. If we neglect daily to make 
our reconciliation with God, to apply our 
moral and intellectual srreNerH to his hon» 
and glory, depend upon it, we cannot, ought 
‘not, look for acceptance merely because, in 
ithe hour of sickness, we feel a disinclination 
for those indulgences which religion and vir- 
tue condemn. Death-hed repentance, \et me 
repeat it, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, is a terrible delusion. 


We are not sure that the Dr. is exactly correct in his 
;conclusions. We should be extremely loth to say that 
‘there were NOT many, very many, genuine death-bed 
| repentances, and such as would gain for the individuals 
|favor with God. Else the cherished hopes of many a 
, bereaved one of meeting loved ones in heaven will be 
| sadly mocked; still it is a dangerous experiment to de 
| lay making peace with an offended yet merciful Crea 
|tor, until, having spent all our lives in vain, We are 
| about to appear in his presence.—Ep. Gar. 





ere 
—_— 


| 
FRAGMENT. 


A beauteous flower of early spring 
Breathed sweetly on its parent stem: 
I saw it in its blossoming : 
[ passed again; that fairy gem, 
Ere one short day, 
Had died away! 
Earth’s joys resemble that sweet flower, 
For, phantom-like, in one brief hour 
Is gone for aye the witching power ! 
Vou. 6. 
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